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1 ' ■ 

In recent years, human lives^have been significantly affected by 
the accFHration of social and technological change in our world. Indi- 
viduals have recognized the impact of these changes in the" evolution of 
. our jobs, our political realities, our personal roles and even the values 

in our society. As a result, many people have developed a personal 
, concern about the need to keep up with these dhanges— a task which has 
[ been further complicated by the concurrent explosion of information. 
Not only are adults faced with finding ways to meet and respond to the 
challenge of occupational obsolescence, demands for upgrading of skills , 
and the availability of increased leisure time but they are also con- 
froiited with an ever-expanding amount of information available for- 
appliV^ation to the problems and difficulties posed by thfese. changes. 

Although individuals must respond to these problems in a personal 
my, their responses to a rchangi.ng and complex world may be facilitated 
through continuing education. That, growing numbers of adults cf all 
ages have already chosen this path is demonstrated by the statistical 
evidence of their participation in diverse learning activities offered 
by a variety of institutions, organizations and ^agencies. Such continuing 
ecflication or lifelong learning may enable adults to better cope with 
change as well as to pursue personal fulfillment, outcomes which are 
beneficial to both society and the individual. This, then, is education 
in a broad sense-- that which continues throughout the lifespan, of the ^ 
individual and is not confined only to the years of childhood or youth. 
It encompasses learning activities in many different settings and 
utilizing a wide range of methods and materials. In particular, it is 
education which is appropriate to the needs of the Individual at each 
Q / successive period of his or her life* 16 
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If continuing education is to respond to the needs of adults for 
lifelongMearning, we must first have a clear picture of what these needs 
are and what 1s now being done to satisfy them. As part of a statewide 
effort to contribute necessary Information for the Improvement of planning, 
administration and^ delivery of continuing education services, the Central 
Region Studies are an attempt to discover more about adult learning 
interests, the needs for continuing education services and the present 
delivery system. This project, one of eight regional projects In New 
YorkState, is .funded under Title I of. the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
administered by the N.Y. State Education Department, Bureau of Special 
College Programs. 
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CHAPTER I 

_ * ■ 

CONTINUING EDUCATION—A PERSPECTIVE ON THE PROBLEM 

AduUs are presently utilizing continuing education services in 
greater and greater numbers* AlthoughMnterpretations differ as to 
what specific activities constitute continuing education, there has 
been a persistent trend towards greater participation by adults through- 
out the last fifteen years. A U.S. Office of Education survey Indicated 
that approximately 9,000,000 people 1n 1959 participated^ in adult educa- 
tion; by 1969, this figure had grown to 13,000,000 adult participants. 
Using a definition of continuing education which encompassed activifles 
1n a wide array of settings, Johnstone and Rivera (1965) indicated that 
about 25,000*000 individuals, about one adult in five, took part in some 
type of adult education activity during the preceding year. More re- 
cently, Moses (1971), also Interpreting continuing education as including 
both formal and non«formal activities, estimated that about 82,000,000 . 
adults would be participants in continuing education activities by 1975. 

Although these varied statistics serve to emphasi^eth^ rapidly 
growing role Of continuing education the potential audfenc6 for educational 
services is undeniably large. Other evidence suggests that virtually all 
adults can be considered as potential participants. Studies of adult 
learners by Tough (1971), Coolican (1974) and others show that the vast 
majority of adults undertake one or more self-planned learning projects 
each year, each Involving a sustained and deliberate effort to learn some ^ 
knowledge or skill. While many of these adults v*ere found to be capable 
of planning and carrying out their projects without outside help,^ others 
sought assistance or instruction from a variety of sources including or- 
ganized classes and individual instruction or advice. \% 



Although data on participation by adults and the range of services 
.presently available in continuing education are impressive, there are 
still massive numbers of people wlio do not participate in any type of 
organized learning activities. In this country participation in adult 
education is voluntary--1ndi vidual s may choose to take part or not. As 
a result, studies of participation in continuing education activities 
indicate that certain groups engage in educational activities provided 
for adults in numbers greater than their proportion of the population 
(Houle, 196U Lappin, Charters and Liverright, 1969; Johnstone and 
Rivera. 1965). For example, participation has been found to be highly 
related to the previous education people' have had. In general , the more 
education people have experienced, the more likely they^ are to seek more. 

Thus the typical participant is apt to be a middle=class individual who 

■ - -i^ 

is already relatively well-educated. 

The fact that certain groups within society participate in contin- . 
uing education iictivities more frequently than others, means that other 
groups partlcipata less often or perhaps not at all. Noting this situa- 
tion, Verner and Newberry (-1965) warned^ "At present, a distinct minority 
of the adult population is Involved and as a result adult education is 
widening the gap between the educated and the educationally under- 
privileged by encouraging the formeir^ to continue learning and thus keep 
in step with changing conditions while the latter group is left In a 
growing state cf maladjustment." {p. 13) 

Clearly, many Individuals are not taking advantage of existing. con- 
tinuing education opportunities. Little is known about the obstacles 
and barriers which prevent these potential learhers from participating 



(Paisley, et. al. , 1972). Nevertheless, in our continuing education 
systems-dependent upon voluntary part1cipat1on--more complete and 
accurate Information for both learners and providers of services avail- 
able 1s an essential link 1n the process. The learner requires knowledge 
of his or her own-educational needs and Interests and also awareness of 
the appropriate learning activities designed to satisfy these needs. 
Providers of educational services make program and policy decisions based 
on their knowledge of adult needs and cireumstances; they musi also supply 
adequate Information to bring their services and^ offerings to the attention 
of potential clients* 

As a consequence, improved information is a necessary first step in 
Improving the delivery of continuing education services to present and 
potential learners. The present s'tudy proposes to address this problem. 
Its central purpose is to Improve regional planning, administration and 
programming for continuing education through an examination of adult needs 
and learning resources in an eleven-county area of Central New York State. 

Objectives of the Study 
In keeping with the ovenall purpose of the study of adult needs, 
continuing education planning and services in the region, the following 
research objectives were set forth. 

1, To assess the, continuing education needs of adults in the 
region studied (including learning interests and priorities, 
information and counseling needs and perceived barriers to 
participation) . 

20 



^ To inventory continuing education opportunities avanable in 
the region. These include opportunities provided by educational 
institutions, business and industry* government agencies, and 
socials civic and professional organizations. 
To utilize thf data obtained In developing a proposed model for 
improving the delivery of continuing education information and 
counseling services for adults. 
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CHAPTER 11 

RESEARCH METHODS 

The studies were conducted in an elev.^n county area of Central New 
York State, This region Includes Broome, Cayuga, Chenango^ Cortland ^ 
Delaware. Madison, Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego, Tioga and Tompkins counties. 

In order to fulfill the project objectives of assessing continuing 
education needs of adults and inventorying the continuing education oppor- 
tunities available in the regions three separate research efforts were 
Identified, , . t % 

These were: ^ - ; 

1) a demographic profile and analysis of the eleven cblinty region; 

2) a survey of adults in the region about their continuing education 
needs and interests; . 

3) a survey of providers of educational services In the region. " 

The Demographic Profile of the Central Region 
Data were collected from the following sources: 

- Bureau of the Census Reports , 1960 "and 1970 

- demographic publications of the New York State Office of Planning 
Services ■ - 

People of New York State Counties , prepared as part of Ctjrnell 
University Agricultural Experiment Station's study of "Rural 
Dominance and Social Change, and 

- 1974 New York State Stat1st1car Year , 

Profiles of each county in the region were prepared, describing the 
population of the study region with regard to such characteristics as age, 
sex, income, level of education, occupation and labor force status. These 
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data were intended to provide a base for understanding the demographic 
composition of the region, documenting social and economic trends and 
Identifying target audiences for continuing education. A further des- 
cription of the region based on this demographic profile is in Chapter 

in. 

The Assessment of Continuing Edu ca tion Needs of Adu Xti 
In the fall of 1973 a survey instrument to obtain information from 
adults about their perceived learning needs, conditions for learning and 
barriers to participation was developed and field tested. This instrument, 
was designed to be administered by trained interviewers in personal contact 
with respondents. Each interview required about one=half hour to complete. 

The personal interview format was selected to allow a maximum of free 
response by respondentsv In discussions with, specialists in continuing 
educationaid research design, it was concluded that the most accurate des- 
cription of an individual's learning interests and conditions for, learning 
would be elicited by use of open=ended questions. These questions covered 
the individuals general and priority learning interests, preference for 
credit or certification, preferred conditions for learning activities, 
barriers to participation in continuing educatton activities and sources 
of informaition about continuing education in t+ie community. 

Following the field test, a review and revision of the instrument was 
made. For copy of the completed survey instrument, see Appendix A. Next, 
volunteer interviewers were identified and training sessions held. These 
■sessions covered the field techniques necessary to properly administer the 
instrument. 



I The Sample of Adults 

I ' All persons at least IB years of age or older and not presently full- 

r . ' 

/ tf me students were determined to be the population of Interest for tftn 
I survey. Trained volunteer interviewers from 64 cormnunltles 1n the eleven 
counties then interviewed adults meeting these criteria selected at ran- 
dom from a variety of neighborhoods In each community. For data analysis, 
the resulting sample of 1502 adults was stratified Into six occupational 
groupings. These categories and examples of occupations Included in each 
category are: 

1. Farm and Farm Workers- -Sel f-Employed Farmers, Farm Laborers. 

2. Ser vice Workers^ -Cooks, Elevator Operators, Child Care Workers, 
Foremen, "Police Officers, Food Service Personnel, Cleaning 
Persons, Dishwashers, Barbers, Hairdressers, Guards, Watchmen, 
Orderlies, Practical Nurses, 

3. Blue Cell ar Workers^ -Carpenters, Mechanics, Repairmen, Brickmasons, 

, — - 

Electricians, Plumbers, Tailors, Construction Workers, Freight and 
Material Handlers, Teamsters, Bus Drivers, Deliverymen, Parking 
Attendants, Taxi Drivers, Railroad Conductors, Typesetters, and 
Electric Power Linemen. 

4. White Collar WorkerS' -Engineers, Physicians, Health Workers, 
Teachers, Accountants, Architects, Computer Programmers, Lawyers, 
Scientists, Clerg^mien, Editors, Bank Officers, School Administrators, 
Postmasters, Sales Representatives, BookkeeF)ers, Secretaries, Cashiers^ 
Bill Collectors, Office Machine Operators, Shipping Clerks, Teacher 
Aides, and Telephone Operators, 

' 5. Unempl oyed 

6- Homemakers (those not employed outside the home) 

24 
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I'he study sample obtained was compared to the demographic character- 
'Istics of the Central Region (Table 1). As expected, some discrepancies 
between the Census data and the study sample exist as a result of the 
sampling me^fiod. Since study participation was voluntary, many of the 
responderrts were likely to be those who had some interest In further 
learning and who were vyllling to be interviewed about their learning needs 
in some detail. This voluntary participation served to restrict repre- 
/sentation in some groups (e.g., those with 0-8 years of formal education) 
who compose a significant sub-group within the Central Region population. 
In general, there Is a skewing of the sample toward the higher levels of 
formal education, that 1s, individuals with some post-secondary education 
or a college degree; males are also over-represented. 

Since the Central Region contains a mixtu-e of rural and urban commun- 
ities, there was special interest in the characteristics of individuals 
residing in urban vs. rural areas. The adults included in the sample 
differed by age group according to their place of residence. Table 2 shows 
that fewer young adults were interviewed in the more rural areas of the 
study region. The sample from these areas includes proportionately more 
adults of ages 26 to 35 and age 51 and over than'the more urban areas. 
This, however, reflects the actual population characteristics of these 
geographic areas. Delaware County, for instance, a rural, sparsely popu- 
lated county (25.8% of the population classified as urban) has the highest 
median age (30.7 years) of any of the Central Region Counties. 
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TABLE 1 



Comparison of Selected Characteristics 
for Central Region Population 



Characteristic 


% of 
Sample 


Sex: Male 
Female 


59.4 
40.6 


Age- 18-25 ' 
26-35 
36-50 
51 + 


18.8 
26.5 
31.8 
22.9 


Education: 




Population age 18 and older 


0- 8 years 
9-12 years 

1- 3 years college 
4+ years col 1 ege 


2.9 
43.9 
29.3 
23.9 


Race: White 

■ No n -white 


98.3' 
1 .7 


Income: 




$5000 or less 
$5000-10,000 
$10,000 or more 


24.4 
37.4 
38.2 


Occupation: 




Farm 
Service 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 
Unemployed/Ndt 

Working Outside 

the home 


9.2 
10.6 
18.5 
43.6 

18.1 
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Characteristic 



Central Region 1970 

% of 
Population. 



Sex; 
Age; 



Male 
Female 

18-24 
25-34 
35-49 
50+ 



48.7 
51.3 

19.8;' 
17. 9i' 
25.4 
36.9 



Education; 

Population age 25 and older' 



0- 8 years 
9-12 years V , 

1- 3 years college 
4+ years college 



Race: White 

Non-white 



21 .5 

55.0 
10.8 
12.7 

97. 0" 
3.0 



Median Family Income Range 
$8494 - $10,836 



Occupation: 



Farm ■ 
Service 
Blue Collar 
White Collar 
.Unemployed/Not 

Working Outside 

the home 



1 .8 
7.9 
21 .4 
31.6 



37.3 



^Source: U. S. Census of Population; 1970, 4th County 'Population 
Sunmary Tape , - ■ 
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TABLE 2 



Age Compos ition of Sample by T otal Populat ion 
of City p rj;ownshj p of Residence 

Populatl.'jn of Place of Residence 

3000 or fewer 3000 - 10,000 10,000 or More 
N N ^ % N % TOTALS ^ 

18=25 N 71 13.5 93 . 20.4 113 '^^ 23.3 227 

% 25.6 33.6 • 40.8 100.0 

26=35 N 147 27.9 126 27.6 115 23.9 389 

% 37.8 32.4 29. B ■ 100.0 



36=50 N,163 31.0, 150 32.8 153 31.5 466 



% 35.0 



32.2 32.8 100.0 



51 + 



N 145 27.6, 88 , 19.3 104 21.4 337 



% 43.0 



26.1 ' 30.9 , 100.0 



TOTALS 526 100.0 457 100.0 486 100.0 1469 

These differences also extend to the educational levels of the adults 

interviewed from these three categories. The areas of the highest poptila- 

tlon also have the highest proportion of adults with\formal education 

beyond high school. .In the more rural areas, there are) proportionately 

more adults in the sample with a high school education or less^ these out- 

numb&r those with post-secondary education by 8 percent (see Table 3). 

■ TABLE 3 , ^^"^^^ 

Educational Background of Sample by Total 
Population of City o r Townshi p of Residence 

Population of Place of Residence 
3000 or fewer 3000 = IQiOOO 10,000 or more 

t H ' % . n . % TOTAL 

222 48,..4 "183 37.5 694 



Education N 

^High School N 289 54.0 
or less X 



41.6 ' 32.0 , 26.4 ■ . 100.0 

More than N ^ 246 46.0 236 5K6 304 62.5 786 

High School « 31.3 . 30.0 38.7 100-0 

TOTAL 535 100.0 458 ToO-O • 487 . 100.0 1480 
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T he Inventory of Central Region Learning OpportunU J ^ |^ 
In order to further our knowledge of the full extent of the learning 
resources available within the Central Region, providers* of such learning 
opportunities were identified and surveyed, This effort^ beginning in the 
Fall of 19735 focused on the entire range of continuing education activities 
offered in a variety of learning settings: degree-granting colleges and 
universities, public schools and Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 
(BOCES) facilities, proprietary institutions. The Cooperative Extension 
Servic^, government agencies, social, cultural, religious and professional 
organizations as well as employer-based activities in business, industry 
and service firms and institutions* Information was sought onxredit and 
credit free activities, including learning activities Intended to satisfy 
the vocational, avocational and personal fulfillment needs of adults. Both 
traditional and non-traditional modes of study were Included in the inventory. 
Other questions involving size and funding of programs, Information needs of 
providers and plans for expansion of present continuing education activities 
were designed to obtain Information about continuing education planning, 
policy and decision-making. 

These institutions, organizations and agencies constituted a diverse, 
group of providers with varying degrees of emphasis and involvement in 
continuing education. This emphasis ranged from agencies which were estab- 
lished to meet the educational needs of adults (e.g., adult education centers) 
to organizations and agencies for whom continuing education is a secondary 
or minor part of their total effort. Because of these observed differences 
in continuing education programming among providers, separate survey forms 



^For the purposes of the present study, providers of learning opportunities 
were defined as educational Institutions, employerSi government agencies, 
social, cultural, religious, professional organizations and agencies which 
engaged in any intentional and organized educational service for person^ 
O age 18 or older. O o 

ERIC 28 ' 
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(see Appendix B) were designed to be usc^ with different categories of 
providers in order to obtain pfogram and policy information specific to 
'each category. The four groups and the providers included in each are: 

1. Higher Education--degree-granting two and four-year colleges 
and universities. 

2. Other Educational Insti tutions--publ ic schools, BOCES, 
vocational, private and proprietary institutions. 

3. nni.mizat4©iis and agencies (social, cultural, government, 
religious, professional). 

4. Employers. ^ ^ \ 
Higher Educa tion Surve y ' 

The Central Region has 21* institutions of higher education composed 
of both two and four-year institutions under public and private control 
(Table 2). These institutions are distributed . in nine of the eleven counties 
of the region as indicated on the accompanying map. 

TABLE 4 

In s 1 1 tu t i o ns of Higher Education 

Provider s . .JL. 

Community Colleges 4 

Two-Year Ag. & Tech Colleges 2 

Two-Year Colleges {Private) 2 

Four-Year Colleges (Private) 5 ^ 

Four-Year Colleges (Public) 4 

Universities (Private) 2 

University (Public) 1 

Medical Center, (Publ ic) J_ 

21* 



purposes of data analysis, responses obtained from the two component 
Is of the state supported medical center were treated separately since 
nuinq education activities differed. This yielded an N of 22 for most 



*For 
school 
continuing 
of the data analyzed. 
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Through the cooperative efforts of personnel from the Regional 
Learning Service and project staff, a three-part questionnaire was de- 
signed to obtain: 1) General information about the institutions; 2) 
Program information (e.g., part-time degree programs; programs designed 
for special groups of learners) , and, 3) Information about courses or 
separate learning activities for continuing education students. Starting 
in the Fall of 19735 contact with the participating institutions was 
initiated to advise them of the purpose of the study and to inform 
administrators of the type of informa'tlon to be requested. Next, the 
survey Instrument was mailed to the Director of Continuing Education or 
Campus Continuing Education representative at each institution. This was 
followed by a personal visit by a RLS representative or.^^udy staff member 
to answer questions and assist in obtaining the necessary data. ^ ' ^ 

All parts of the survey form were completed by Institutions with 
limited continuing education enrollments or small programs. In spite of 
the fact that the inventory of continuing education activities emphasized 
those activities which are open to part-time students or offered in late- 
day, evening or weekend time periods ? many institutions were asked to 
complete the general and program information on the survey forms and to 
provide course information in a convenient format* Thuss large institutions 
were able to indicate their offerings by providing annota*ed catalogs or 
listings compiled by computer. All institutions provided assistance and 
supplied data for the study. 
Other Educational Institutions 

In the Spring of 19745 questionnaires were developed for the group of 
educational institutions Including public schools, BOCES, vocational schools, 
private schools and proprietary Institutions. The Directory of Public School 
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Continuing Education Programs in New York State, Fall, 1973 listed 64 
public schools and 9 BOCES witHcontinuing education programs. Survey forms 
were mailed to these providers along with a letter explaining the purpose 
of the study and requesting completion of the necessary information about 
the Institution's continuing education program. Several follow-ups were 
conducted by telephone or in person, to insure return of these data. The 
follow-up process revealed that several schools had di continued their 
continuing education efforts due to financial cuts and that others were 
operating their programs in cooperation with the local BOCES. Usable data 
were received from all 9 BOCES and 28 of the 64 public schools in the 
region. 

The remaining Institutions, such as vocatlonar and proprietary schools, 
were identified through directories of accredited private schools, schools 
with occupational programs and local directories. A total of 131 Institutions 
identified In this manner were contacted by mail and requested to supply 
information about their continuing education activities for adults. Forty-one 
replies were received and three other schools were found to have ceased 
operations. This yielded an adjusted overall response rate of 32 percent 
for this group. However, since several schools Indlcatedjthat they either 
did not conduct activities which fit the definition of continuing education 
learning opportunities or did not teach adults, analysis was based on 37 
valid responses. 

Survey of Organizations and Agencies 

This category' of providers was found to be the most diverse In general 
characteristics, content and scope of the continuing education activities' 
of the organizations and agencies Included In the survey.^ Whenever possible, 
these organizations and agencies were identified by jneans of local community 
service directories or similar listings. In addition, local residents and 
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resource persons were asked to identify other organizations or groups in 
the community which might be sponsors of continuing education activities 
for adults. This step was necessary in order to locate organizations 
which might be unique to a community or which had not been listed in 
local area directories. This effort succeeded in identifying a wide 
range of social, cultural, government^ religious, ^professional and , community 
groups known to sponsor educational activities- Included among them were: 
YMCA's, YWCA's, churches, the Cooperative Extension Service, libraries, 
community centers ^ Senior Citizens' Programs and many others. 

Through the efforts of local Cooperative Extension Service personnel,' 
volunteer interviewers were recruited in each county. These volunteers 
were then trained in the use of the special interview form to obtain the 
necessary data from the respondents. Th-;e 1 :erviewers then contacted the 
organizations and groups identified previously and requested Information 
about continuing education activities open to adults. Interviews were 
conducted by telephone, or in person at the respondent's convenience. 
Activities available to the general public^ to membership onlyandto staff 
were included in the inventory. In this way, a total of 226 organizations 
or agencies in the eleven county region reported on their continuing educa- 
tion programs. 

It is recognized that this number dues not Include.all groups which 
might offer continuing education to adults. The potential number of such 
providers Is unknown since no exhaustive listing of all organizations 
sponsoring continuing education activities 1s available and since providers 
in this group may initiate educational offerings on short notice when an 
Interest or need is discerned. However, although all possible groups were 
not Included in the inventory » a special effort was made to contact all - 
major organizations (national or state),which have an educational purpose^ 

32 
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The 226 organizations which reported on their activities are thus regarded 

as a saniple of the providers in this category. 
Survey of Enifiloyer-Based Continuing E ducation 

A fourth separate survey effort was focused upon a special group of 
providers of continuing education opportunities--the employers in the 
Central Region. Some employers, mainly large fims provide in-house 
training for employees; others facilitate employee educational efforts 
through tuition reimbursements and other incentives. In mid-1974 a 
questionnaire was developed to obtain information from employers about 
their training opportunities, educational Incentive plans for employees 
and training needs for the future. This questionnaire was mailed to 
personnel directors in 455 Central Region firms. 

The employers surveyed were in businesses and industries included in 
the New York State Department of Commerce listings for the Ceptral Region 
counties. These were firms which met minimum employee standards for m- 

1 

elusion.* In the more Ural counties, these lists were supplemented by 
Chamber of Commerce membership rolls In order that some representation 
from each county, might b^ achieved. N1nety=one usable replies were ob= 
tained, a response rate o^ 20 percent. 

riasslfication of Informat ion o" i parning RRsnurces and Learning Needs 

Respondents to the da^a collection instruments listed an extensive 
array of learning interests and learning activities for adults. To pro- 
,vide for the orderly storage and retrieval of information, and to permit 
comparison among cont^'nuing education needs and resources data, a, class- 
ification system based on subject areas in continuing education was devel- 
oped. This system was compiled from the widely-used higher education 
classification system (HEGIS), the State Educational Records and Report 



★Minimum employee criteria for inclusion of firms ranged from 50 to 200 
employees, depending on the size of the community. 
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Series: Handbook VI and various resources 1n Continuing Education. The 
resulting subject-areQ classification systGm Is included In the appendic 
to this report (Appendix C ). 
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CHAPTER III 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CENTRAL REGION 

The study region is composed of eleven counties in the central 
section of New York State. It is a region of diverse characteristics, 
ranging from the comparatively metropolitan Broome and Onondaga Counties 
to predominantly rural counties such as Delaware and Otsego, 

The total area occupied by this region Is 8,709 square miles, with 
Oswego, Delaware and Otsego count ies^^ccupying the largest areas. (See 
map on page 21 ) . In 1970, the U.S. Census determined that the region 
had a population of approximately 1,252,600, up from 1,1 34,190 In 1960. 
This total is still increasing. In the 1975 estimates the population is 
projected at 1,307,700, an increase of 55,100 oyer the 1970 total. 

During the decade 1960 to 1970, all counties experienced a gain in 
total population, although this growth occurred unevenly across the region. 
The largest percentage gains were found In Tioga (+231), Oswego (+17.2%), 
and Tompkins (+16.5%) counties, while Delaware County increased by only 
2.7 percent during the same time period. 

Although the population clearly has been growing and is continuing a 
moderate rate of increase, other trends and changes in Its characteristics 
can also be noted. The most significant population gains have occurred 
among those 15 to 24 years of age and among those age 65 and older. This 
fact, viewed together with the gradual decrease in the population under 7 
years of age, leads to the conclusion that the trend is toward an increase 
in the average age of the population. At present, more than 60 percent of 
the population 1n the region Is over eighteen years of age (See Figure 1). 

" ^ 
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FIGURE 1 

At'C Di s tr i bij t i on of Centrni Renion PonuTatinn 



1970 Population 




FIGURE Z 



Educate Background of Central 
RegiCi Adults - Age 25 and 0^/er 

1970 




Source: U. S. Census of Pop ulation : i ih Cbunty Population 

^ - 5ynifTiary Tape 
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These population characteristics have special implications for future 
planning in continuing education since they may indicate increasing 
demand for educational opportunity for those beyond the traditional 
"school tyears" * 

Similarly, the level of education in the region is rising. In 1970 
for those aged 25 years and olderj approximately 55 percent had completed 
(1-4) years of high school and 24 percent had completed (1-4) years of 
college or beyond (See Figure 2). 

The region has a number of metropolitan centers , the two largest 
being Syracuse and Binghamton located in Onondaga and Broome Counties. 
These two centers provide a substantial portion of the employment oppor- 
tunities for the surrounding areas. In these two urban centers , the 
major employers are manufacturing firms, particularly those which produce 
electrical machinery , equipment or supplies. However, throughout^the 
region, the industrial trend from 1960 to 1970 has been shifting from 
production of non-durable consumer goods to durable goods manufacturing 
(See Figure 3), Non-manufacturing employment grew rapidly in the last 
decade, especially in the areas of services, trades, public administration^ 
government, insurance and real estate. 

Table 5 Illustrates the occupational composition of each county, 
based on employed persons 14 years of age or older. Among those occupa- 
tional groups, the largest job gains in the region over the previous, 
decade have been in the white collar segment--the professional, technical 
and clerical occupations. Many other types of employment^ including 
employment of domestic household workers, self-employed persons, unpaid 
family help and agricultural workers, decreased during this period. The 
outlook by industry indicates that by 1976 non-manufacturing jobs will 
have increased^pver jobs in manufacturing. Agricultural employment which, 
has diminished over the years will conynue to decline. These changes in 
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the employment situation suggest areas of increased demand for learning 
situations which will enable people to acquire skil 1 s .and other learning 
relevant to emerging employment opportunities. 

In addition to the trends already noted, changes have occurred In 
the urban-rural composition of the study counties. Although there has 
been a general decrease in the urban population of the region with a 
corresponding increase in the rural population, this increase has taken 
place in the rural, non-farm category. Between 1960 and 1970, the farm 
population in all Central Region counties dropped sharply. The percent- 
age of decrease in this group ranged from a high of 58 percent in Broome 
County to 28.7 percent in Madison County with eight of the eleven counties 
evidencing decreases in farm population of 40 percent or more. 

This situation also suggests special problems for continuing educa- 
tion planning. Providers of continuing education services are generally 
located in or near the metropolitan centers. With the growth of rural or 
suburban populations, access to educational facilities may become more 
difficult for the ever-increasing numbers of these residents. There may 
already exist a gap in services which will widen as the population con- 
tinues to shift. 
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Figure 3 = ■ ^ ^ 

Employnient in Central Region Manufacturing Industries^for Persons Age 14 and Olderj 1960 and Age 16 m Older, 1970 
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TABLE 5 



jpation 

i Workf fs^ 

i Adn)1nistratori 
Firm 



I Forimin & 
J Workiri 



Percent Employed Persons 14 years old and over in Major Occupation Groups by County, 


j970' 






Broome 


Cayuia 


Chenango . 
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Madison 


Onondaja 


Oswego 


Otsejo 


Tioga 


Tompkin 


' 19.0 


12 J 


^ 12.6 


- f 
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CHAPTER IV 



ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 
NEEDS AND INTERESTS IN 
THE CENTRAL REGION 



An understanding of the learning interests and preferences^ «f adults 
is a necessary component In planning and administering continuing education 
services. Thus a major focus of this data collection effort was to learn 
more about what adults wished to study as well as what differences might 
exist among various sub-groups of adults in the region or among people of 
differing characteristics. In addition to finding out more about the 
learning interests of adults,^ the study sought to discover the conditions 
and circumstances under which adults would participate 1n learning activi- 
ties- and what obstacles or barriers they felt would prevent their partici- 
pation.. These findings are described in the sections below. 



replied that they were not interested 1n continuing education activities; 
the other respondents were able to name one or more topics of personal 
interest to them. 

In the interview session, the adults were asked to freely express 
their learning interests in seven categories; vocational development , home 
and family living, hobbles and recreation^ personal development, public 
affairs, religion or ethics and general education. From this "array of 
topics, the respondent was asked to select his or her priority learning 
Interest, that is, the subject or topic which the Individual would most 
like to learn about. Succeeding questions were then based upon the sub- 
jftct-s stated learning priority. 



Learning Interests of Centra-1 Region 'Adul ts 
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Learning interests specified in thw seven free response categories 
totaled 12,119 expressions of interest, an average of approximately 
eight topics per adult. These responses when aggregated show the social 
sciences, trades and business areas to be the most popular areas for 
study, followed by home and family living, physical education and the fine 
and applied' arts and crafts. Table 6 summarizes these total learning , 
1 nterests. 

TABLE 6 

Total of Ex pressed Learning Interests of Adults (N-1416 ) 



Social Sciences/Psychology 

Trades 

Business 

Home Economlrs, Home & Family 

Living 
Physical Education 
Fine & Applied Arts & Crafts 
Health 
Agriculture 
English 
Religion 
Natural Science 
Foreign Language 
Mathematics 
Health Professions 
Law 

Education 

Computer Science 

Engineering 

Public Service 

Communications Skills 

Architecture 

Area Studies 

Degree Studies 

Library Science 

Interdisciplinary Studies 

Mil i tary Science 



M 
H 


^ y 1 1 U La 1 


1 yd/. 


1 1^ on 


1 4 1 b 


1 1 . Do 


1313 


10.83 


1172 


9.67 


1149 


9.48 


1148 


9.47 


, 849 


7.01 


782 


6.45 


680 


5.61 ■ 


474 


'3.91 


198 


1 .64 


197 


1.63 


148 


1 .22 


131 


1 .08 


129 


1 .06 


95 


.78 


87 


.72 


67 


.55 


48 


.40 


39 


.32 


35 


.29 


11 


.'09 


11 


.09 


7 


.06 


5 


.04 


0 


,02 


2,119 


100.00 . 



The order of learning interests varied slightly when the respondents 
were asked to select their priority interest from among these topics. Of 
the 1416 adults who listed their learning interests, 187 were either un- 
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decided about which subject area was of most importance or were unable to 
answer this question* Hence, a total of 1274 adults provided answers to 
this question. In general , business and trades subjects emerged as main 
Interests for these adults followed by study in the social sciences or 
psychology s fine arts and home and family living (See Table 7). This 
ranking corresponds more closely to the subject areas actually studied by 
adults. 1n this study who have participated in continuing education* Al- 
though participants and non-participants are discussed in greater detail 
later, the ten most frequently studied subject areas are presented in 
Table 8. 

TABLE 7 

Adults' Priority Learning Int erests (N-1 274) 



Business 
Trades 

Social Sciences/Psychology 
Fine Arts 

Home Economics, Home & Famny 

Living i 
Agriculture 
Health and Safety 
English 

Health Professions 

Physical Education & Recreation 

Natural Science 

Education 

Engineering 

Foreign Language 

Law 

Math 

Religion 
Public Service 
Computer Science 
Architecture 
Coinmunications 
Degree Studies 
Library Science 
Area Studies 

Interdisciplinary Studies 



N ' 


i 


223 


17.5 


223 


17.5 


147 ' 


11.5 


106 


8.3 


102 


8.0 


93 


7.3 


55 


4.3 


53 ■ 


4.2 


49 


3.8 


44 


3.5 


26 


2.0 


21 


1.6 


21 


1.6 


21 


1.6 


21 


1.6 


17 


1.3 


14 


1.1 


n 


0.9 


10 


0.8 


5. 


0.4 


4 


0.3 


3 


0.2 


3 


0.2 


2 


0.2 


0 


0.0 


1274 


100.0 
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TABLE 8 



Ten Subje ct Areas Mos t Frequently Studied 
by CQntinuing E ducation Participants 



KMii N 


oUdU j MKtM 


t 


1 


Business 


24.4 


2 


Trades 


15.7 


3 


Fine and Applied Arts 


10.0 


4 


Home Economics, Home and Family 






Living 


8.3 


5 


Social Sciences 


5.8 


6 


Health 


5.3 


7 


Physical Education 


5.1 


8 


Agriculture 


3.8 


9 


Education 


3.5 


10 


English / 


3.5 



Ad u 1 jsj P referred Learning Conditions 
If adults are to act upon their continuing education interests by 
seeking instruction offered by providers of educational services^ they 
must identify the appropriate learning activities which meet their needs 
and personal circumstances. The decision of whether or not to participate 
in a particular learning activity may be based upon such factors as the 
setting or learning environment in vvhich the activity is offered* the 
method(s) of instruction, the time conmiitment required or the need for 
credit or certification. Consequently, adults were asked a series of 
questions in order to ascertain their preferences for various learning 
conditions. 

Table 9 indicates that the most frequently desired location for 
study 1s the public school, preferred by 40.1 percent of .the adults. 
Since the second choice mentioned was a two or four year college or 
university location, almost two-thirds of the adults stated a preference 
for Jearning in an educational institution. A partial explanation for 
this preference may be that adults still strongly associate education 
with the traditional and familiar school and college sites* Other reasons 
may be that people feel more comfortable with the idea of studying In 
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their local public school building. Further, schools are located In and 
serve each community, an observation which underscores their convenience 
for most adults. This convenience could mean a saving in both travel time 
and transportation costs for participants* 



TABLE 9 

Adults' Preferred Learning Settings 



Setting 


N* 




Public School 


665 


40.1 


2 or 4 year college 


392 " 


23.6 


Business/Industrial Siti 


s 218 


13.1 


Home 


176 


10.6 


ConiTiunity Location 


YMCA, etc.) 84 


5.3 


(e.g., church, library, 


Other 


120 


7.3 




1665 


100.0 



*Some adults specified more .than one setting* 

When adults were asked what instructional methods they would prefer 
for study in their chosen area of interests workshop and lecture •methods 
were most often mentioned. These are familiar and frequently used methods 
their popularity corresponds to the adults' preferences for learning In 
educational Institutions. However ^ many respondents showed an Interest in 
less traditional methods since approximately ISvpercent of the adults felt 
that on-the-job Instruction would best suit their requirements* While ; 
other forms of instruction such as travel -study, correspondence courses^; 
Independent projects and audio-visual method& did not rank as high as work- 
shop, lecture or on-the-job methods, together they represented one-third 
of the preferences of the adults Interviewed. This indicates that a sizea 
portion of the sample which is interested in less-traditional forms of 
instruction (See Table 10). 
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TABLE 10 

Adults' Preferred Mode of Instruction 



Hethod 



N* % of Total 



487 26.9 
378 20'. 9 



Workshop 
Lecture 
On-the-job 
Group Project 
Independent Project 
Correspondence 

Travel -Study , ^ o e. 

Tutoring (Individual Instruction) 48 ^.o 
Audio-Visual " 47 2.6 

Other 



288 15.9 

166 9.2 

165 9.1 

103 5.7 

75 '%.2 

48 2.6 

47 2.6 

52 2.9 



1809 ' 100.0 



Some adults specified more than one method 

The amount of time which an adult prefers or is able to spend on a 
learning activity Is another factor which enters into his decision to ' 
pursue an activity. This includes both the amount of time per week he 
or she is willing to allocate , to study and the total length of time he 
or she is willing to spend on the learning activity.. Tables 11 and 12 
show that most adults would be willing to spend two to four hours a week 
on courses and that they would prefer to have the courses last from one 
to six months. 
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TABLE 11 



Hours Per Week Which an Adult Wo uld 
Spend onJiQ^earhihp Actlyj 



Number of Hours 
Per Week 


N . 


i 


One 


56 


4.3 


Two 


364 


28.1 


Three 


300 


23.2 


Four 


283 


O 21.9 


Five 


64 


4.9 


Six 


53 


4.1 


Seven 


18 


1.4 


Eight or 
.. iMore 


156 


12.1 


TOTAL 


1294 


100.0 



TABLE 12 

Total Length of Time Which an Adult Would 
Be Wiljing to Sgend on A Learning Ac tiyity^ 



Total Time 


N 


i 


Less than six months 


24 


1.7 


One to six months 


674 


47.7 


Six months to one year 


313 


22.1 


More than one year 


246 


17.4 


As long as it takes 


155 


11.0 


Other 


2 


0.1 


TOTAL 


1414 


100.0 



Another fundamental factor which affects aflults' ability or wniing-» 
ness to engage in continuing education activities is the cost of the 
activity to the individual Most of the people interviewed suggested that 
they would be willing to pay something for study in their area of interest, 
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but t\-^ majority expressed the wish that the cost be kept under $50 (See 
Table 13). 

TABLE 13 

Adults' Wu" !r:Liess_tQ,EaX-I° r Learni ng Activities ■ 

Cost N '■■ . % 

No Cost !38 9.8 

$1 - $50 611 43.4 

$50 - $iOO 371 26.4 

$100+ 187 , 13.3 

Depends on CO', ■ 

Whatever it Costi. 100 7.1 



1407 100.0 
When questioned as to their credit needs in relation to their 
priority learning interest, slightly over half of the adults Indicated 
that they were not interested in studying for credit (See Table 14). 

I 

TABLE 14 

Adults' Pref erence for Stud ying for Credit 

N % 
Credit or Certification 658 46,3 
Non-Credit 762 53.7 .. . 



1420 100,0 

Of thc-e adults who were interested in credit or certification, the 
type of recognition preferred ranged from a certificate to an advanced 
degree, with about 37 percent expressing a desire to obtain a two or four 
year college degree. ' 



TABLE 15 



Type of Credit Desired by Adults 





N 


i 


Certificate, 


161 


27.1 


High School Diploma 
License 


35 


S;'9 


72 


12.1 


2-Year Degree 


123 


20.7 


4-Year Degree 


99 


16.7 


Advanced Degree . 


103 . 


17.3 


Other 


1 


0.2 


TOTAL 


594 


100.0 



Reasons for Continuing Edu cati on Study 

^ In addition td the diversity of subject areas they wish to learn about 
and the range of conditions under which they would prefer to participate, 
adults also seek continuing education learning experiences for an assortment 
of reasons and purposes. In general, the two main reasons or motives for 
study cited by Central Region adults were personal interest or satisfaction 
and job-related reasons. These and the other reasons which adults listed 
are summarised in Table 16. 



TABLE 16 

Adults' Expressed Reasons for CoJtlnuing 
Iducatlon Study in Area of Learniing Priority 

Reason 

Personal Interest or Satisfaction 
Advance In Job 
Improve Job Skills 
Help Get a Job 
Get Away from Routine 
'Be a Better Citizen- 
Be a Better Parent 
Learn How to Save Money 
Professional Certification 
Educational Program Requirements 
Other 



N 


t 


739 


43.9 


246 


14.6 


216 


12.8 


165 


9.8 


59 


3.5 


49 


2.9 


42 


2.5 


35 


2.1 


2B 


1.7 


B 


0.5 


96 


5.7 


1683 


100.0 
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Rayripy-^ tn Parti ni pati OH in Continuing Education ■ 
Although adults may be interested in' continuing education study, 
there may be obstacles or constraints which would prevent them from ' 
taking part in learning activities. During the interview adults were 
asked what barriers might interfere with their participation in a 
course or learning activity. The two main barriers cited by jdults 
were those of time and cost. These two factors^ accounted for approxi-. 
'mately one-half of the barriers mentioned by adults. Institutional 
factorj such as entrance, requirements, red tape, exams, and prefeipred 
courses not being offered were barriers^ to some 16 percent of the 
people while about TO percent listed distance^or transportation 
difficulties as sources of problems. 

To obtain an additional perspective on barriers to participation, 
adults were also asked why other adults they knew might not participate 
in continuing education activities. Again, time was Indicated as the 
most frequently mentioned barrier with cost ranking 1n third place. 
Interestingly, the second major barrier for others was lack of motivation 
or interest, listed by one of every four interviewed adults. In contrast, 
fewer than two percent of these adults felt this was a barrier to their 
own participation. It is likely, that this is a response which may be 
affected by the influence of social desirability;, that is, it may be 
easier to attribute lack of Interest to someone el^e than to admit ^o it 
ill reference to one's own behavior. Tables 17 and 18 illustrate tw.^se 
differences 1n perceived barriers to participation. In Table 17, related 
barriers are grouped together In surmiary form. 
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TABLE 17 



Perceived Ba rriers to Pa rticipation for Self and Other Adults 



Reason 

Lack of Time 

Cost 
Place 

Child Care 

Transportation 

Age 

Entrance Requirements 
Courses Not Offered 
Exams 

Study with Younger People 

Lack of Confidence 

Social Pressure 

Lack of Information 

Lack of Motivation/Interest 

Distance 

Cost in Lost Time 

Marriage/Fami ly/Respons1bi 1 i ties 

Other 

No Barrier 



Self (N-1,425) 



Others (N-1,368) 



N* 


% of 


Total 


N* 


% of Total 


811 


33. 


1 


739 


33.8 


434 


17. 


7 


241 


11 .0 


141 


5. 


8 


14. 


0.6 


69 


2. 


8 ■ 


44 


2.0 


122 


S. 


0 


35 


1.7 


40. 


1 . 


6 . 


3 


0.1 


0/ 


1 

1 ■ 


D 


7 


0 3 


159 


6. 


,5 


87 


4.0 • 


16 


0. 


6 


. 5 


0.2 


13 


0. 


5 


12 


0.5 


58 


2. 


4 


. 73 


3.4 


14 


0. 


6 


19 


0.9 


122 


5. 


,0 


167 


7.6 


38 


1 , 


,5 


565- 


25.8 ' 


118 


4. 


8 


27 


1 .2 


12 


0. 


5 


12 


0.5 


27 


1 . 


1 


38 


1.7 


105 


4. 


3 


65 . 


3.0 


74 


3. 


0 


-0- 


0.0 


2,452 






'2,188 





^Respondents could mention more than one barrier 



TABLE 18 



S ummary of Perceived Barriers to Participation 
Ranked for Self and Other Adults 

Self (N-1 ,425) 



Reason 



Lack of Time 
Cost - related 
Institutional Factors 
Distancfi/Transportation 
Persoriil/Interest Reasons 
Lack 0^ Information 
Other 

No Barrier 



Others (N^U368) 



N* 


% of Total 


N* 


% of Total 


811 


33.1 . 


739 


33.8 


446 


18.2' 


703 


32.1 


393 


16.0 


253 


11 .6 


240 


9.8 


167 


7.6 


165 


6.7 


115 


5.3 


122 


5.0 


82 


3.8 


105 


4.3 


65 


3.0 


74 


3.0 


-0-. 


0.0 


2,452 


- ■' \ 


2,188 
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Co ntj n u in£jdu cation Information . 
Any attempt to meet the expressed learning needs of adults depends 
heavily upon methods of communicating information about courses, programs 
and learning activities to the persons who might be interested in nartici^ 
pating. About three-quarters 6f the people surveyed said that they were 
avare of courses which were available in their area. 

TABLE 19 



Adul ts Knowled ge of Continuin 
E ducation Acti vl^ es Jri Own Communit 

N % 



Know about what courses 

are available 1 ,069 72.5 

Do not know what courses 
are available 406 27.5 



1,475 100,0 

When asked how they knew about offering which were available the 
majority of adults said that their main source of information about continu 
ing education activities was the newspaper. Table 20 shows that one-fourth 
of the adults obtained their information from printed bulletins or catalogs 
with the media (radio and television) accounting for about 13 percent of 
the totals. 

TABLE 20 

Information Methods Used by AduUi 
Who Know About _Cgurses in Own_ A rea 

N % 

Bulletin 219 23.1 



Newspaper 



492 52.0 



Radio 34 3.6 

Television 4 0.4 

College Catalog 15 1.6 

Media (general ) S6 9.1 

Othet- ' . 56 97 10.2 
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Although almost three-fourths of the adults in the iample indicated 
that they did know about courses or activities in their own communities, 
approximately 85 percent felt that they would like to be better Informed 
than they wer|v at present (Table 21), 

TABLE 21 . 

Responses of Adults to Question ^ "Would 
You Like to Be K ept Better Info rmed?" 

\ 

Yes 1,099 85,5 

No 187 , 14.5 

1,286 100.0 

'fhile adults indicated that they would like to be better informed, 
the sources which they suggested as the best methods for disseminating 
this information were basically the same as the sources they already used. 
However, there was a noticeable shift in the emphasis given to media 
methods, an increase of 16 percent from the methods used by adults to the 
methods whose use they recommenH (See Table 22), ^ 

TABLE 22 % 

Adults' Opinion On Best Methods Providers Could Use 
To Inform Cl ientele Abo ut Continuing Education 



Method 


N 


% 


Bulletin 


345 


27 A 


Newspaper 


472 


37.5 


Radio 


73 


5.8 


Television 


60 


4.8 


Media (General) 


232 


■ 18.4 


Mobile Unit 


1 


on 


Other 


75 


6.0 




1 ,258 


100.0 



.57 

o 
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It appears that adults are looking for more information or possibly 
j-jffepent kinds of Information about continuing education opportunities 
than they are now finding. In many cases a personal contact is needed to 
explain or interpret existing information. When adults were asked whnm 
they would consult for Information about finding the right course or 
learning activity for their needs* about 65 percent indicated that they 
would consult a school counselor or source at the school (See Table 23). 
While some larger educational institutions do have the personnel available 
to handle such inquiries , many others may not. Even if personnel and 
facilities are available, many counselors or advisors are accessible only 
during day time hours. These circumstances may cause problems for the 
part-time continuing education student who is employed full time and who 
requires counseling or interpretation of continuing education information 
during the evening, when he or she has time to spend on learning activities. 

TABLE 23 

Adults' Opinions on Information Source They Would 
Use to Seek Continuing Education Information , 



Source * 


N 




I 


School Source/Counselor 


791 


65 


.0 


Media 


109 


9 


.0 


BOCES 


73 


6 


.0 


Empl oyer 


59 


4 


.8 
.1 


Friends 


50 


4 


Govt. Counselor 


43 


3 


.5 


Other 


• 92 


7 


.6 




1,217 


100 


.0 



Continuing Education Participants and Non-Participants 
Previous research in continuing education has frequently concentrated 

on assessing the further learning needs and interest of present students. 

However, surveys of current participants cannot indicate whether existing 
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continuing education ^services are serving the educational needs of other 
adults. In order to identify the characteristics of continuing education 
participants and non-participants and the differences between these groups 
a separate analysis of the interview data was conducted. Examination of 
differences in learning Interests, motives for study and barriers to con- 
tinuing education participation ^ yielded valuable information and insights 
for continuing education planning and prograrming. 

The study sample contained an almost equal number of participants 
and non-participants as indicated in Table 24. This distinction was based 
upon whether or not the respondents had ever taken part in a continuing 
education activity since leaving their last continuous period of formal 
schooling. 

TABLE 24 . 

Adult Participation in Continuing 
^ Education in the Ce ntral Region 

N % 

Have participated 726 48.3 

Have not participated 742 49.4 

No answer 34 2.3 

1,502 100.0 

Most of the adults (56.3%) who reported that they had been partici- 
pants in learning activities had engaged in these studies during the past 
five years. The breakdown of the times when these adults had last been 
enrolled is shown in Table 25. 
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TABLE 25 



Ti me of lait Continuing Education Enroll ment 



for Adult Participants (N 


= 725) 




Year(s) of Last Enrollment 


E 


*. 


1974 


180 


24.8 


1973 


114 


15.7 


1970-72 


115 


15.8 


1965-59 


91 


12.5 


1960-64 


58 


8.0 


Before 1960 - 


70 


" 9.7 


Other 


13 


1.8 


Don't Know/No Answer 


85 


11.7 




726 


100.0 



Participants and non-participants were found to differ in their 
educational backgrounds. In accordance with the findings of previous 
research, the more formal education a respondent has had, the more likely 
It is that he or she has been enrolled in a continuing education activity 
In the past. Table 26 shows that while only 27 percent of those who had 
not finished high school had participated in some continuing education, 
44 percent of those who had completed high school haerbeen enrolled. In 
addition, of those who had some schooling beyond high school an average 
of over 60 percent had been involved in continuing education. This might 
suggest that those who valued education enough to pursue their formal 
education beyond high school were also more likely to seek out additional 
training in some form either for personal development or for occupational 
reasons. 
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TABLE 26 



Relationshi p of Continuing Education Particip ation 

to EHucatibnaT Attainnisnt of Adults 



EDUCATION LEVEL 
8 years or less 



HS Diploma 
Bus/Trade School 



Some College 

(2 years) 

College Degree 
(4 years) 

Some Grad School 



Grad School 
Degree . 





Particioant 
(N=724) 


Non-Participant 

(fl=737) 


"TAX A ( 

TOTAL 


N 


n 


31 




42 


r/ 


26.2 


73. 


8 


1 DO i 0 


N 


50 


124 




174 


% 


28.7 


71 , 


,3 


100.0 


N 


203 


264 




472 


% 


44.1 


55, 


,9 


100.0 


N 


91 


49 




140 


% 


65.0 


35, 


,0 


100.0 


N 


152 


135 




287 


a/ 


53.0 


47. 


.0 


100.0 


N 


95 


76 




171 




55.6 


44, 


.4 


100.0 


N 


53 


24 




77 




68.8 


31, 


,2 


100.0 


N 


64 


34- 




98 


% 


65.5 


34 


.7 


100.0 



The type of job which a person holds is also significantly related 
to whether or not he or she has participated in continuing education. Of 
the six occupational groupings shown in Table 27, farmers and blue collar 
workers have the lowest proportion of participants (37 and 40 percerit re- 
spectively) while housewives and white collar vvorkers have the highest 
proportion of participants in continuing education (50 and 59 percent 
respectively). A partial explanation for this might lie in the differing 
amouhts of leisure time which the various occupational groups have availabl 
to them, and in the attitudes toward education which might be shared by 
these groups. Since white collar workers tend to have had more educational 
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training beyond high [^'hool they may also be more likely to seek out 
continuing education experiences. 

TABLE 27 



Comparis on of Participants and Non-- 
Participants by Occupat iQnaLjrQU£ 



Occupational Group 
Farm 

Service 

Blue Collar 

White Collar 

Unemployed 

Homemakers 



Participation in continuing education is directly related to income; 
the greater a respondent's Income, the more likely it is that he or she 
has participated (See Table 28), Those people with higher family Incomes^ 
may have more disposable income with which to pay for educational activities 
while those adults earning less may need to use all available income for 
necessities. Consequently , adults with lower Income levels may have a 
variety of learning interests, but lack the financial means to pursue them. 





Parti ci oant 


Non-Participant 


TOTAL 


N 


50 


86 




136 


c' 
la 


36.8 


63. 


I 


100.0 


N 


67 


85 




152 


% 


44.1 


55. 


.9 


100.0 


N 


108 


164 




272 


% 


39,7 


. 60. 


,3 


100.0 


N 


377 


262 




639 


% 


59.0 


41. 


,0 . 


100.0 


N 


90 


Ill 




201 


a/ 

h 


44.8 


55. 


.2 . ... 


100.0 


N 


32 


32 




64 


% 


50.0 


50, 


,0 


100.0 



TABLE 28 



INCOME 



CQmpariso n of Participants and 
Non-Participants by Income Group 

Participant Non-Participant 

(N^666) (N^674) TOTAL 



$5,000 or less N 139 188^ 327 

% 42.5 57,5 100,0 

$5.000-$10,000 N 232 269 501 

% 46,3 53.7 100,0 

$10,000 or more H 295 217 512 

% 57,6 42,4 100,0 



Anothar v/ay in which participants and non-^participants differ is by 
age* As Table 29 Illustrates, the age group which has most often partici- 
pated is the 36-50 year olds* with the 18-25 year group haying partlalpated 
the least* However, this apparent lack of participation may be accounted 
for by several, reasons. Many of these young adults who have just finished 
their fornial educations have had less time and opportunity to have taken part 
in educational activities than older adults. Similarly^ they may have less 
need for immediate activities which relate to job advancOTent or updating of 
occupational skills as a function of the recency of their own educational 
preparation, A further reason relates to the selection of the sample. Since 
the study was aimed at c nuing education activities onlys full-time 
students were not included In the sample- ihis restriction limited the 
potential pool of young adults who were eligible to be Interviewed since 
many 18 to 22 year olds are enrolled In two and four-year colleges or In 
other post-secondary educational programs. Since participation in continuing 
education has beert linked to higher levels of formal education, these young 
students who are excluded fran the present study are likely to be among the 
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most frequent participants in continuing education in the future. 

TABLE 29 

C oniparis'Qn of Participants and Non-Participants by Aga 

Participant Non-Participant 

AGE (N=716) (N^732) TOTAL 

18-25 N 91 184 " 275 

% 33.1 66.9 100.0 

26-35 N 196 IS 387 

% 50.6 ■ 49.4 100.0 

36-50 N 258 204 462 

% 55.8 44.2 100.0 

51-J- N 171 153 324 

% 52.8 47.2 100.0 



The sex of the adult is also an important determinant in whether that 
individual has previously participated in contlnuinq education. Although 
in the total sample the men interviewed outnumbered the women, women were 
more likely to have been previously enrolled 1n learning activities. Perhaps 
this Is related to such other variables as whether or not the woman is 
employed outside the home, affecting the time available for learning activities, 
or whether a significant number of women have experienced interruptions in 
their educations and are displaying different- educational patterns than those 

of men. • 

TABLE 30 

Participant Non-Participant 
SEX . (N^700) (N^7Q9) TOTAL 

Male N 367 469 836 

% 43.9 56.1 100.0 

Female N 333 - 240 573 

% 58,1 41.9 100.0 
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With reference to learning interests^ continuing education partici- 
pants and non-partic1pants show few differences. The ten main learning 
Interest categories are the same for both groups with only minor variations 
in rank order (See Table 31). However, within subject area categories ^ 
some topics are mentioned more frequently by one group than anQther. For 
examplet the category of "English" which includes English language skills 
and literature was almost three times as likely to be mentioned by previous 
participants than by non-participants* The differences for the main 
interest categories are sumnarized in Table 32. In this table, only the 
top fifteen learning interests are presented to eliminate analysis of cell 
sizes under 10 where the percentage differences may be misleading. In 
general, participants show a preference for the liberal and fine arts 
learning topics; non-participants appear to prefer the more utilitarian 
or job-related subject areas* 
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Learning Interests of Continuing Education 
~ Tartj?ipants_andNon-Participa 



Participants 



Non-Participants 
N % Rank 



TOTAL 



Business 


99 


16.1 


1 


120 


18.8 


2 


219 


Trades 


90 


14.6 


2 


129 


20.2 


1 


219 


Social Sciences 


76 


12.3 


3 


68 


10.7 


3 


144 


Fine Arts 


62 


10.1 


4 


41 


6.4 


6 


103 


Home EconoinicSi 










8.6 




102 


Home/Family Living 


47 


7.6 


5 


55 


4 


Agriculture 


40 


6.5 


6 


52 


8.2 


5 


92 


Health & Safety 


27 


4.4 


8 


28 


4.4 


7 


55 


Engl ish 


39 


6.3 


7 


14 


2.2 


10 


53 


Health Professions 


25 


4.1 


9 


24 


3.8 


8.5 


49 


Physical Education 


19 


3.1 


10 


24 


3.8 


8.5 


43 


Natural Science 


13 


2.1 


12.5 


12 


1.9 


12 


25 


Education 


14 


2.3 


11 


7 


1,1 


/ 15.5 


21 


Engineering 


10 


1.6 


15 


11 


1.7 


13.5 


21 


Lav/ 


10 


1.6 


15 


11 


1.7 


13.5 


21 


Foreign Language 


13 


2.1 


12.5 


7 


1.1 


15.5 


21 


Math 


. 4 


0.6 


19 


13 


2.0 


11 


17 


Rel igibn 


10 


1.6 


15 


4 


0.6 


18 


14 


Public Service 


7 


1.1 


17 


4 


0.6 


18 


11 


Computer Science 


6 


1.0 


18 


3 


0.5 


20.5 • 


9 


Architecture 


1 


0.2 


22 


4 


0.6 


18 


5 


Communication 


1 


0.2 


22 


3 


0.5 


20.5 


4 


Degree Studies 


1 


0.2 


22 


2 


0.3 


22 


3 


Library Science 


2 


0.3 


20 


1 


0.2 


23.5 


3 


Area Studies 


0 


0 


24 


1 


0.2 


23.5 - 


1 



616 100.0 



638 100.0 



1254 



*In this table and subsequent tables, percentages are rounded to the first 
significant digit to the right of the decimaU rounding error accounts for 
Inaccuracies in totals. 
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TABL" 62 

Dif ferences Between Partic i pants and Non-Participants 
for the Top 15 Learm n g Interes t Ca te g or ifl 



Participants Non-Participants 

(N=616) (N=638) 
N % N % % Difference TOTAL 



dus 1 nesh 




7 

*f Q . t 


j 


54 fi 


9 6 


219 


Trflides 


Qn 


A1 1 


1 £7 


'JO « 7 


17 fi 


219 


^oci a 1 jZuq 1 es 


/ 0 


Dc , O 


OD 


47 P 




144 


Fine Arts 


62 


60.2 


4T 


39.8 


20.4 


103 


Home Economics 


47 


46.1 


55 


53.9 


7.8 


102 


Agriculture 


40 


43.5 


52 


56.5 


13.0 


92 


Health & Safety 


27 


49.1 


28 


50.9 


1.8 


55 


Engl ish 


39 


73.6 


14 


26.4 


47.2 


53 


Health Professions 


25 


51.0 


24 


49.0 


2.0 


49 


Physical Education 


19 


44.2 


24 


55.8 


11.6 


43 


Natural Science 


13 


62.0 


12 


48.0 


4.0 


25 


Education 


14 


66.7 


7 


33.3 


33.3 


21 


Engineering 


10 


47.6 


n 


52.4 


4.8 


21 


Law 


10 


47.6 


11 


52.4 


4.8 


21 


Foreign Language 


13 


65.0 


7 


35.0 


30.0 


20 



/ 



67 
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CHAPTER V 

CONTINUING rnUCATION LEARNiNG NEEDS: FURTHER ANALYSIS OF DATA 

Since a primary goal of these continuing education studies was to 
contribute basic inforiTiation about adult learning needs and preferences 
for planning purposes, special attention was given to identifying rela- ^ , 

tionships among the variables. These relationships provide additional 
insights into learning interests and enable the identification of areas 
of special need or : pecial audiences for continuing education services. 
Learning Inter ests and Con tinuing Education Participation ^ 

In the process of data analysis, there was special interest In the 
identification of systematic relationships between adults* learning 
interests and other variables. One such possible relationship which was 
explored was whether adults who had previously studied a subject area in 
continuing education would. express a preference for-^ learning interest 
in the same area. In this case, the arttlcipated relationship did not - ^ _ 
emerge. The priority learning areas adults were most interested in ^ ■ ' 

studying generally were not'areas they had already studied, although the 

/ 

interest a^ea was often indirectly related to what had been -studied 
(See Table 33). ' ' . \ ' - 

Learning Interests and Preferred Learning Sites • i 
A relationship which occurred somewhat as expected was that, between ' - 
priority learning interests and the si tes where adults wished to study. 
Public schools and colleges remained as the most popular learning sites, 
regardless of learning interests. However, as indicated in Table 34, there 
Is a tendency for adults to choose a learning site which seems appropriate 
to the subject matter they wish to study. For example, in the trades 
category there appears a distinct preference for learning at a business 
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site in preference to a college location j in Natural Science and Law, 
col lege or university sites were preferred to all other locations, in- 
cludtng the public school. Also, few adults selected "home " as a place 
to pursue interests in the trades or engineering, subgect areas which 
might be more likely to involve more direct or supervised application. 
Learning Interest and Preferred Costs 

If adults have a fairly clear Idea of what they would^ like to 
learn and/or where they would like to study, they might also have know- 
ledge and expectations about what 1t would cost to participate in the 
offerings that interest them. It was anticipated that adults might be 
willing to pay more for learning activities which might be job-related 
or which might provide some type of financial gain. Although within 
learning categories there are diverse reasons why adults wish to study, 
there is a trend in this direction. In general, the categories which 
contain a high proportion of professional skill areas or vocationally- 
oriented courses (e.g., engineering, natural science, health professions, 
law) are those for which people are willing to Kay higher costs. In 
contrast, fewer persons indicate a willingness to pay more than '$100 for 
study in home economics (or home and family living 5.0%) or physical edu- 
cation (7.3%) categories which contain fewer job-related IfearnTsng areas. 

This relationship of study for utitltarlah reasons and hijher course 
costs emerges' more clearly from an examination of Table 36, A greater 
proportion of the adults interviewed indicated that they were willing to 
pay higher fees for learning that was job-relatad or that was related to 
an educational program than for learning that was purely for personal 
interests or Improvement, 
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TABLE 33 

Coin parisQn of Subject Area of Past Participation with P articipants' Priority Learninci Interest 
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Business 




96 


44.8 


10.4 


5.2 


7.3 


10.4 


2.0 


1 ,0 


2.0 


2.0 


Trades- 




85 


' 10.6 


50,6 




5.9 


1.2 


2,4 


4.7 


2.4 




Social Sciences 




64 


' 34.4 


12.5^ 


6.3 


4.7 


6.8 


3.1 


7.8 


3.1 




Fine -Arts ^ 




63 


12.7 


12 J 


6.3 


31 .7 


7.9 


3,2 


4.8 


4.8 




Home Economics 




47 


' 29.8 


6.4 




8.5 


17.0 




10.6 






Agriculture 




38 


13,2 




13.2 


13.2 


7 ,9 


23.7 


10.5 






Health & Safety 




23 


34.8 


13,0 




4.3 


3,7 




8,7 


8,7 




English 




38 


39.5 


23.7 


5.3 


' 5.3 


7.9 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 




Health Professions 




2S 


24.0 


4.0 


8,0 


4.0 


4.0 




8.0 

■ ) 


4.0 


28.0 


Physical Education 




19 


10.5 


10.5 






5.3 


5.3 


ir.8 


10,5 




Natural Science 




15 


13.3 


20.0 


6.7 


6.7 








20.0 


0 , / 


Education 




14 


14.3 




14.3 


7.1 






21 .4 




7 1 


Engineering 




10 


10, g 


50.0 
















Foreign Language 




13 


46.2 






15,4 












Liw ^ , 




9 


22. ,2 


22.2 


22.2 


11,1 


11.1 


- 








Math 
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66.7 
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9" 


n .1 ^ 
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Public Service 




10 


40.0 


10.0 
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1 U < u 
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. *t 


Rn n 




50.0 
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1 


1 00.0 
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Degree Studies \ 




1 






100.0 














Library Science - 
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Interdisciplinary Studies 
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Area Studies 
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25 
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31 


20 


14 
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TABLE 34 



Com parison of the Top 15 Learning Interests 
with Learning Site Preferred by Adults 











Bus i ^ 




Comniu- 










Public 

School 


Col leqe 


ness 
Site 


Home 


nity 
Site 


Other 


TOTAL 


Business 


N 

• % 


105 
40.5 


67 

25.9 


48 
18.5 


23 
8.9 


4 

1.6 


12 

4.6 


259 
^ 100.-0 


Trades 


n 


113 

46.9 


■ 13.9 


55 

22.4 


1 1 

4.5 


8 

3.3 


22 
9.0 


' "^245 
100.0 


Sotial 
Sciences 




Ob 

38.6 


HO 

26.9 


1 2 

7.0 


21 

12.3 


14 

8.2 


12 
7.0 


171 

100.0 


Fine Arts 


N 

«t 


46 

38.7 


31 

26.0 ^ 


4 

3,4 


on 

16.8 


7 

5.9 


9.2^ 


1 1Q 

100.0 


Home Economies 
Home/Fanii ly 
Living 


N. 


54 

48.6 


14 

12.6 


12 

10.8 


15 

13.5 


8 

7.2 


8 

7.2 


111 

; 100.0 


Agricul lure 
Nat. Resources 


N 

At 


44 

40.4 


18 

16.5 


20 
■ 18,3 


14 

12.8 


6 

5.b 


1 

6,4 


109 

100.0 


Health/Safety 


N 


30 

44.8 


15 

22.4 


7 

10.4 


5 

7.5 


3 

4.5 


7 

10.4 


67 

100.0 


English 


N 

% 


IB 

29.0 


21 

33.9 


6 

9.7 


n 

17.7 


4 

6.5 


2 

3.2 


62 

100.0 


Health ;Pro= 
fessioris 


N 

% 


18 

28,6 


19 

30.2 


13 ' 
20.6 


..5 ' 
7.9 


4 

6.3 


4 .. 


63 

100.0 


Physical ^ 
Education 


N 

% 


17 

36.2 


9 

19.1 


5 

10,6 


3 

6.4 


4 

8.5 


19/1 


47 

100.0 


Na^^ral 

Science 


N 

t 


11 

33.3 


14 

42.4 


2! 

6J 


4 

12.1 


1 

3;0 


/l 

/ 2.0 


33 
100.0 


Education 


N 

% 


10 

■ ' 38.5 


10 

38.5 


2 

7.7 


2 

7,7 


1 

3.8 


I 1 

3.8 


26 
100.0 


Engi neerl ng 


N 

^1 " 


12 

41 .4 


12 

41 ,4 


3 

10.3 


1 

3,4 


0 

0 


1 

3.4 


29 

100.0 


Foreign 
Language 


N 

t 


10 
41.7 


5 

20.8 


0 
0 


4 

16.7' 


4 

16.7 


1 

4.2 


24 

. 100.0 


Law 


N 

t 


, 5 
25.0' 


9 

45.0 


3 . 
15.0 


2 

10.0 


0 
0 


1 

5,0 


20 

100.0 


TOTALS 


N 


561 


324 


192 


141 


68 


. 99 


1385 






40,5 


23.4 


13,9 


10.2 


4.9 


7.1 


100.0 



\ 



72 
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TABLE 35 



Comparison of Preferred Costs for Learning Oppor tunities 
with Adults' Priority Uarnlng Interest 



Amount Adults WQuld Pay 



Lgimlng Area^ 



Business 
Trades 

Social Services 
Fine Arts 

Honie Economics/Home 
S Family Living 

Agriculture 
Health h Safety 
English 

Health Professions 
Physical Education 
Natural Science 
Education 
Engineering ' 
Law 

Forei gn 

TOTALS 









$100 or 








' $0-50 


$50-100 


More 
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TOTAL 


N 


102 . 


^ — ^ — "h- 

65 


30 


19 


216 


% 


47.2 


^ 30.1 


13.9 


8,8 
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J 


N 


in 


63 


32 " 


14 


2m 


% . 
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28.6 


14.5 


6.5 


lob.o 


N 


73 


49 


12 


12 


146 




50.0 


33.6 


a. 2 


8.2 


100^ a 


N 


52 


22 


17 


9 


100^ 


% 


52. 0 . 


22.0 


17.0 


9.0 


100.0 


N 


77 


15 


5 


3 


^ 100 


% 


77.0 


15.0 


5.0 


3.0 


100.0 


H 


52 


19 


6 


14 


91 


% 


57.1 


Z0.9 


6.6 


15.4 


100.0 


N 


22 


21 


7 ' . 


4 


54 


% 


40.8 


38,9 * 


' 13.0 


7.5 


100.0 


N 


32 


-13 


7 


0 


52 


% 


61.6 


25.0 


13.4 


0 


' 100,0 


N 


20 


10^ " 


16 


* 3 


49 


% 


40.8 


20.4 


32.6 


6,1 


MOO.O 


N ' 


31 


J 


3 


0 


41 


% 


75.6 


17.1 


' 7.3 


0 


100.0 


N 


10 


a 


'6 


1 


25 


% 


40.0 H 


32.0 ' 


24.0 


4,0 


100.0 


H' 


11 


3 


4 


3 


21 


% 


' 52.4 


14.3 


19.1 


14.3 


100.0 


N 

% 


5 - 


8 


6 


2 


21 


23.8 


38.1 


28.5 


9.6 ' 


100.0 


K 


9 


5 




1 


L 20 


% . 


^ 45.0 


25.0 ^ 


25.0 


5.0 


100.0 


N 


9 


8 


2 


2 


21 


% 


42.9 


38.1 


9,6 


9.6 


100.0 


N 


6t6 


3ie 


158 


87 


1177 


% 


52.3 


26,8 


13.4 


7.4 


100,0 
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TABLE 36 



Coin pari'son of Preferred Costs for Learning 
~ Activities wlth^dults' Reasons for Study 



Amount Adult s Would Pay 



Reasons 



Help advance In 
present job 



Improve job 
^abi 1 1 ty 

Help get a job 
Certi fi cation 



.Personal 
Sati s faction 

Get Away frpm 
Routine 

Help be a better 
c1 ti zen 

Help be a better 
parent 

Other 





SO - 

N 


50 

% 


$50 - 
N 


100 

% 




$100 
N 


or Hp re 

% 


.N 


Ot 


her 

% 


TOTAL 


N 


79 


11.0 


71 


19. 


,5 


-42 


22.6 


25 




25,8 
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36,4 




32.7 






19.4. 
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5 




100.0 
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79 


11^0 
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15,6 


12 




12.4 
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N 
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TOTALS 



718 100.0 364, . 100.0 186' 100.0 97 100.0 1368 
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^ Learning Interests and Educational BackgrQun d 

Among the aduUs in the study sample, it was demonstrated that 
participation in continuing education activities was related to higher 
levels of education of the individual , supporting the frequently-made 
assertion that "education is addictive." This observation led to 
special interest in an examination of whether adults' learning interests 
differed according to their level of formal education. Also', there* was 
interest in whether certain learning areas might be utilized by those 
v/ith lower levels of education to acquire or upgrade skills or fill gaps 
in their educational backgrounds. 

Table 37 shows that study 1n the areas of Engineering and Trades 1s 
especially popular among adults with a high school diploma or those who 
have not completed high school. Business, home economics^ soalal sciences, , 
fine arts and natural sciences appear to be of interest primarily to those 
with at least a high sgtiool education. In some of these areas, particularly 
the social sciences, fine arts, and natural sciences^ a variety of levels 
of instruction are available. Not surprisingly these latter areas are 
popular also with adults who have had some graduate study. For those adults 
with some past-secondary education, foreign languages and law are also 
chosen more frequehtly as learning priorities. Thus, it is likely that for 
some subject areas, previous education does not only dispose individuals to 
participate in continuing education actlvl ties' but also operates as a deter- 
minant of interest. ^ 

Another way of looking at the relationship between adults' education 
levels and learning interests is to rank learning Interests within education 
Invel groups. Table. 37 shows the proportion of each educational group whio4P 
was interested in each of the top 15 learning priority categories, and Table 
30 illusxratcs the ranking of the learning categories for each group. 
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TABLE 37 



Compari so n of Adults^ Educ ational Backgrounds 
with the Top 15 Learning Categories 







Less 
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10.0 
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Living 


N 

r' 


15 

14.8 


44 

43.6 


21 

20.8 


7 

6.9 


101 
100.0 




N 

iV 


21 

22.8 


27 

29.3 


24 
26.1 


10 

10.9 


10 

10.9 


92^ 
100.0 


nQB I In/ jarety 


N 
ii 

% 


Q 

o 

15.1 


17 

32.1 


19 

\ 35.8 


6 

11.3 


3 

5.7 


53 
100.0 


Heal th 
Professions' 


M 

n 

t 


D 

12.6 


1 *t 

28.6 


\ 40.8 


8 

16.3 


' 1 
2.0 


49 

100.0 


Phys i cal 
Education 


N 

iV 

A* 


1 u 

23.2 


g 

18.6 


13 

30.2 ^ 


6 

14.0 


h 

14.0 


43 

100.0 


Natural 

Science 


N 


1 

3.8 


9 

34.6 


15.4' 


7 

26.9 


5 

19.2 


26 

100.0 


Education 


N 


4 

3 8 


3 

34.6 


7 

15,4 


3 

26.9 


5 

19,2 


21 

100.0 


Engineering 


N 


6 

28.6 


8 
38.1 


5 

23.8 


'2 
9.5 


0 
0 


21 

100.0 


Law 


N 

% 


3 

14,3 


3 : 
14.3 


' 5 
23.8 


6 

28.6 


• 4 
19.0 


21 

100.0 


Foreign 
Languages 


N 

% 


2 

. 9.5 


4 

19.0 


7 

- 33.3 


3 

14.3 


5 

23.8 


21 

100.0 


TOTAL 


N 

% 


172 
14,4 


396 
33^2 


351 
29.4 


139 
11.6 


136 
. 11.4 


1194 
100.0 
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TABLE 38 



Rank Order of Top 15 Le arning Interes ts Selected by Adults of Differant Educatio nal BaekgrQunds 



Learning Interest Area 


Less 
High 
Rank 


than , 
School ' 
%* 


High SchODlg 
Diplonia 
Rank 1* 


Som T 
Collegs - 
. Rank 1* 


College ^ 
Oegree 
Rank %^ 


Any GradjatSc 
Work ■ 
Rank ■ 1* 


Business 


2 


12.0 


1 


2U0 . 


1 


19.2 


2 


13.3 


3.5 


n.6 


Trades 


1 


28.4 


2 


20.5 


2 


14.2 


3 


10.5 


3.5 


11.5 


Social Sciences 


6 


4J 


4 


9.2 


3 


2.6 


1 


16,1 


1 


19J 




. 12 


2,7 


5 


8.2 


4 


8.8 


5 




_.^,....2 


J4,3 


Home Econoniics, Home 


















6.5 




and Family Living 


4 


8.2 


3 


10,6 


6.5 


5.6 


4 


9J 


4.8 


Agriculture/Natural 




















6.8 


Resources 


3 


11.5 


6 


6.5 


5 


6.4 


6 


7.0 


5 

14 


HeaUh St Safety 


7.5 


4,4 


7 


4.1 


9 


5.1 


10.5 


4.2 


2,0 


English 


7,5 




9 


2.7 


6.5 


6.6 


10.5 


4.2 


6.5 


4.8' 


Health Professions 


10 


3.3 


8 


3,4 


8 


■5.3 


7 


5.6 


" 20.5 


0.7 


Physical Education h 
















4.2 




4.1 


Recreation 


5 


5,5 


12 


1,9 


10 


3.5 ^ 


.10,5 


B 

9.5 


Natural Sciences 


16 


Q.5 


10 


2.2 


17 


1.1 


a 


4.9 


3,4 


Education 


13 


2,2 


. 16.5 


0.7 


12.5 


1.9 


13,5 


2.1 


11.5 


2.7 


Engineering 


10 


3.3 


12 


1.9 ^ 


15 


1.3 


16 

13.5 


1.4 


24 


0 


Foreign Language 


15 


1.1 


17 


1.0 


12.5 


1.9 


2.1 


9.5 


3.4 


Law 


14 


1.6 


15.5 


OJ 


15 


1.3 


10.5 


4,2 


11.5 


2.7 



*lbased on responses for all learning interest categgries for each fducatiQn leveU column totals do not add to ]QQ% 

^Math tied for 10th rank In this group 

7 - ' 

Math tied for 12th; computer science 15th 

^Religion ranked 11th; coniputir science tied for 15th 
^Architecture tied for 15th 

^Religion and public service t1ed"for 14th i health professions tied w'ith math and architecture 
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60 

Learning Interests and Occupation 
Adults' learning interests also vary depending upon .their occupa- 
tion. Table 39 shows for each occupational group, the top fifteen learning 
interest categories and the percentage of the group interested in each 
area* The majority of the farm group Indicated an Interest In trades^ 
agriculture and business. These three categories encompass the interests 
of 60 percent of the farmers and are among the top three interest categories 
for blue collar workers. Study in the trades and business is' also of 
primary Interest to service occupation workers although this 'occupational 

i 

group tends to spread their interests more widely among the various cate- 
gories. This may reflect the diversity of the types of occupations in- 
cluded 1n this grouping. 

White collar workers prefer business as their chief learning interest.* 

I ' 

followed by the Social Sciences and the Fine Arts. These second and third- 
ranked interests differ from the order in which they were chosen by other 
occupational groups. As shown previously , preference for/ study in the 
Social Sciences and other academically-oriented areas Is (likely to be 
associated with higher levels of formal education. Since the white collar 
workers also tended to be the more highly educated group; in the sample^ 

their preferences reflect this difference In background ^characteristics* 

1 

The adults In the occupational category of "unemployed" are a 
heterogeneous group of Individuals, all of whom were not regularly employed 
at the time of the study. Although trades and business interests rank high 
among their learning preferences as the first an*, third-ranked categories, 
the fine-arts is their second choice. Since this grouping includes some 
persons who are not actively seeking employment (e.g., the retired), their 
learning interests may reflect study for pnrsonal development or avocational 
reasons . 

V9 
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11.1 
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1 


13.0 


1 
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1 ■■ 


J2.5 


4 
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1 


M 
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0 


Social ItMm 


4 


14.3 


4 
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5,5 


7.7 


4 


11,1 
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4-- 
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5,5 
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U 


i (i 


3 


11,3 


If. 


3,3 


§ 


a,i 


7.7 


1 


ftgricuitUri 




L ! 


i.E 


ej 


3 


8.6 


8 


3.5^ . 


7 


7,1 


8,5 


3.7 
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liealtn S safity 






S 


9.2 


11 


2,f 


6.S 


i 3.7 


9 


5.4 
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English 




lA 


8 


5.6 




3.? 


6i 3,7 


g 
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37 


Hiilth ProfiSSions 


11 


1 £ 

IJ 


10 


hi 


16 


.B 


9 


3.2 
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u 




13.0 


Physical Etotiofi 




4,i 


IP 
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5.5 


4,1 


10 


u 


10 


3.0 • 


r 

0 


3,8 


Mm] kiinci 


Ui^ 


i 


13^ 


1.4 


13 


1.6 


11 


u 


11,5 


2,4 , 


7,5 


3.7 


Education 


19 


0 


11 


.? 


13 


IJ 


U 


It ' 


11,5 


2.4 


20,5 


0 


EhginieHng 


ii 




11 


J 


5.5 


4,1 


1?,! 


i 1,1 


17.5 


,6 


20.5 


0 


Foreigfi Linpgi 


19 


0 


1? 


J 


13 


1,6 


12 


2,4 


17,5 


.1 


7,5 


3,7 


Law 


19 


0 


10 


u 


15 


1.2 


14 


2.0 


17,5 


■i 


13.5 


1,? 



lied with W for 12th ranfe" 
"Tied with Religion and PublitServki 
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The last group, homemakerG , displays a very different pattern of 
interest from the preceding occupational groups. Preference for;/home 
economics, home and family li'vlng study 1s followed by Interest in 
the health professions, business, social sciences and fine arts. In 
spite of the fact that the meoia have made the general public more 
aware of the problems of sex-role stereotyping in our society, tradi- 
tional sex-roles are still clearly evident in the choices of homemakers 
as well as in the choices of males and females In general. 

Learning Inter ests of Men and Women 
Table 40 presents the tt-r: most frequently selected learning 
interests for men and women in the sample. From the percentages of 
individuals interested in a category, it is evident that study in 
business is interesting to about the same proportion of women as men 
although the rank^ing of the subject area, differs. The same is also 
true of interest in the Social Sciences, English and Health and Safety. 
However, significant differences occurring along traditional sex=role 
lines are found in the area of Home Economics, Fine Arts, Trades and 
Asriculture, Likewise, two subject areas found In the top ten inter- 
ests differ for men and women. For women, these are the Health Pro» , 
fessions and Education^ for men, the two areas are Physical Education 
'and Engineering, 

Learning Interests for Adults of 
Different Ages and Income Levels 

In addition, learning interests were examined according to the 

different Income levels and also with respect to the age groups of the 

adults in the sample. However, most of the differences in interest 

which occured among adults of various Incomes and ages were negligible. 

Tables 41 and 42 illustrate the ten priority learning interests of 

adults ranked for each age and Income sub-categoi^, g2 
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Learning Interests and Learm'nj 
Characteristics of Rural and Urban Adults 

As in the case of learning interests and age and Income d1stri6utions , 
there vvere only sman differpnces in the learning preferences of adults 
living in cities or townships of various population densities. It was 
anticipated that the rural -urban di stri bution of population in the eleven- 
county region would have an influence upon the learning priorities of the 
residents. This relationship did not occur as expected. Table 43 shows 
that for the three population groups, the same subject areas were ranked 
ainonq the ten most frequently mentioned categories with the business, 
trades and social science areas encompassing almost one-half (43.4 - 48.71) 
of the total responses. 

Al 'enough these population categories did not distinguish the learning 
priorities of persons living, in densely or sparsely populated areas, they 
were significantly related to other study variables. For example, as des- 
cribed previously, tt less densely populated areas contain a larger pro- 
portion of older adults as well as smaller numbers of adults with formal 
education beyond high school. Our study sample was more hdmogeneous than 
the region in general in terms of the education of its population (See 
Chapter II, Table 3). These relationships may have affected the analysis 
of learning Interests and past participation in continuing education. 
Difrerences in learning interest might emerge v/hen individual subject 
titles (and levels) are considered (general subject matter categories were 
used in this analysis, e.g., business, social sciences, etc.). 

Again the similarity in the education levels of the participants in 
the three groups In the study probably account for these finding.^. It Is 
important to remember that thll sample is "over-educated" compared , to 
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school education, and a lower percentage of adults with formal education 
beyond high school, than is found in the present sample. 

Rural residents indicated that they were wil ling or able to devote^ 
less time^to continuing education activities. Table 46 shows that 15.8 
percent of the. residents in areas of 3,000 or fewer people would conimit 
more than four hours per week to a continuing education activity while 
31 percent of the adults interviewed from areas of 10,000 or more popu- 
lation would be willing to spend this amount of time. The middle group, 
living in areas or between 3,000 and '^000 people were closer to the 
more rural residents in their expressions of the time they would allocate 
to study; 19.7 percent of this-^group would spend five or more hours a 
week in continuing education activities. ^ 

The currency of involvement with continuing education among pasc 
and present participants was compared to place of residence. Table 44 
shows that of those adults (in the study) who have ever participated in 
continuing education, the rural residents compose the largest proportion 
of active participants. Active participants were defined as those who 
were enrolled in continuing education activities at the time or within 
the year prior to the study. Of all adults who have participated in 
contlnufng education within the 5 years preceding the study, residents in 
(areas with more than 10,000 population have the highest proportion of 
participatns (65.3%) followed by residents of places of 3,000 or fewer, 
people (63.5%)/ This observation is underlined by the finding that 
adults in the tHre'e population categories have nearly equal proportions 
of participants and non-participants (See Table 41). 

/ ^ 



TABLE 40 



Ten Priority Learning;: Interests in F^ank 
IHFlf Preference for'Hen and faen 



Women (fl ='499) 



Rank 



1 Bysinass 

2 Home Economics i 
Home/ Family Living 

3 Fine Arts 

4 Social Sciences 

5 Health Professions 

6 Trades 
1 English 

8 Health & Safety 

,9 Agricultijre 

10 .Education 



16J 

1E,0 
13.6 
lOi 
7i 

' 5.4 
4i 
3.4 



f^en (N = 



Rank 



1 Trades 

2 Business 

3 Social Sciences 

4 Agriculture 

5 Fine Arts 

6 ■ PhysicaHdycation' 

7 ' Health i Safety 

8 English 

9 Home Economics, 
Home/Faiiiily Living 

10 Engineering 
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■■ ■ . '"i 

Te n Pn'ority Learning Int&f ests (in Kank Qj^der of Nferen^^^ Grpyps 

% 'h^i , Age ' Age ' 

18-25 ■ 26-30 : ' " 36'% , ^ 51+ = 

1^ 252 fi05? • ^ fi-SSI ^ 11 s 250 

'i Sank I Rink I ' .tenk ' ■ 



1 I fades 18,3 ■ 1 Trader ; 

I Social Science 11.9 2 Bysiniss, 



21.3 


1 


Bysiiiess 


20,5 


1 'Bysiness 


le.o 


18,5 


2 


Trades 


15,2 


2 Trades 


14,8 


9,0 


' 3 


Social Science 


14,5' 


3 Fine ^rts /' 


13,2 


7,6 


■ 4 


Home Econoiiiics 


lA ■ 


, 4 Social Science 


It, 4 


hi 


5 


Finf kU 


5,8 


■ 5 Agricylture 


' 8.4 


?.3 


' 6 Aficylture 


16 


6 HoifigiEconDiiiics 


11 




1 


Health 1 




J Physical ' 




5.0 




Safety' ■ 


5.3 


Edycation 


5.2 


'LI 




English 


4.8 


8.5 Jnolish 


4.4 














U 


1 


Hialth^ ' 
, PFofessiofis 




''8,5 Foreign 








3,3 


■ Lafiguayes.' 


' 4,4 


2,5 


10,5 


Physical 




^ 10 Heiltti 1 








EducaEion 


2.5 


, Safety ■ 


■ 2.0 




10. S 


Hityril Science 


2.5' 







3 Business , 10,3 3 ta Econoiiiics , 

4 F-ine Ms ' 8,7 4', 5 Agricylture 

5 Agriculture 8.3 ^ ,4,5'mlal Science 

6 Home Econoiiiics ?.9 ■ 6- ing Arts 

1 Health' Pro» ? Health Pro- - ? Health I ' ' ? Physical ' .. ' ■ S 

fessions 6.0 fessions 

8,5 English 5,2 8 Health i Safety 

8.5 Physical 9 English 
Education . '5,2 

19 Health § 10 Engiiieering 

, , Safety 4.0 



TABLE 42 



Priority LearnM InteremJ^^ 



ank 


15000 or Less 
N s 283 






S5000 - $10,000 






$10,000 or fiore 
H ='435 




1 


Business ■ 


16.3 


1 


TradBS 


20.4 


1 


Business 


Ill 


I 


Trades 


14,5 


I 




17.0 


I 


Trades ^ 


i§,8. 


3 


Fine Arts 


11.7 


3 


Imh] Science 


12,1 


3 


Social Sciince 


13,1 


4 


Social Science 


e.8 ^ 




Agriculture 


e,9 


4 


Fine Ms 


?.1 


5 


Home Econofnics 


8,5 


5 


HoiTie Econoniics 


■ B.l 


5 


Hoiiie EconoiUlCS 


5,7 


6 


Agriculture 


7.1 


6 


Fins Art! 


5.0 


5 


Agriculture 


5.1 


7 


Heal til f^rof, ■ 


5,7 


1 




1:3 


. ? 


Erinli^l' 


3.9 


8 


Heaith S Safety 


5.4 


8.5 


Health I Safety 


3,5 


a 


Health i Safety 


3,2 


9 


English 


5,3 


8,5 


Physical Edyc. 


3,6 


3.5 


Haaltli Prof, 


3,0 


10 


Physical Educ. 


2.8 ■ 


10 


Health Prof." 




9i' 


Pliysical £duc 


3,0 



, TABLE 43 ■ ■ 

Ten Priority Learning InterestjMfi Jink Order of Pmfmm . ■ 
" of Miiits Livi ng in Areas of "D iffereritlotil Populations" " 

Popylaticn of Place of Residence •• 

3000 or Fewer iOOO'lO.OOO 10,000 or Nore 

^1* 450 MMIO ^ fjM12 



Rank 




5/ 


Sank 




1 ■ 


Rank 




8/ 

h 


1 


Business 


19.3 


1 


Trides 


22,4 


1 


Business 


\u 


I 


Trades 


15.2 


2 


Business 


16.3 


I 


Trades 


13.8 


3 


Social Science 


11.5 


3 


Sociil Science 


10.0 


3 


Social Science 


13.1 


,4 


Hofne Econoniics 


9.8 


4 


/Igricyltu^'e 


9,3 


' 4 


Fine Ms 


9.2 


5 


Fine Arts 


8,7 


5 


Fine Arts 


7.1 


5 


Hoiiii EconDiTiics 


8,0 


f" 

5 




■\e 


6 


Home Economics, 


6.1 


6 


English 


6.8 


? 


Health Prnfessions ' 


L'l 


7 


Health 1. Safety 


4.4 


7 


Health 1 Safety 


E.8 




Phyiicai Education 


U 


8 


Health Professions 


. 4.1 


8 


Agriculture 


4.9 


9 


Health 1 Safety 


■ 2.9 


9 


Physical Education 


3.4 


a 


Physical Edycation 


3.4 


10 


Engllsli 


2,7 


10 


Engllsti ^ 


3,2 


10,5 


Health Professions 


2,7' 














10,1 


flatyral Science 


2.7 
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TABLE 4(5 



Population of Place of Resl^nce 



Yocirs Since Most 
Recent Participa- 



J, 000 or Fe 



0 (this year) 

1 - 4 years 
5 - 9 years 



86 

47,8 
71 

31.3 
39 

42.4 



10 nr mnre years N 49 

38.3 



Other 



2 

15.3 



34.^ 
2S.7 
15. B 
19,8 
.01 



3,000 - 10,000 

N ? . 



42 

23,3 
71 

3K3 
29 

31,5 

33 

ZS.8 
8 

61.5 



23.0 
38.8 
15.8 
18.0 
4.4 



10,000 or More 



52 

28.9 

85 

37.4 

24 
26.1 

46 

35.9 
3 

23.1 



.24.8 
^ 40.5 
11 ,4 
21.9 
1.4 



180 
100.0 

227 
100.0 

92 

100.0 

128 
100.0 

13 
100.0 



TOTALS 



247 



100.0 



183 



100.0 



210 



100.0 



TASLl ^5 



pQ£uJia 



More than 10»O00 N 
TOTALS 





Have 
Participated 


Nevsr 
. Particij)ated 


TotaU^ 


N 


255 


275 


530 


% 


48.1 


51 ,9 


100.0 


n 


215 


244 




% 


46.8 


53.2 


100.0 


N 


255 


223 


478 


% 


53.3 


; 46,7 


100.0 




725 


742 


1467 
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HpiLrsJ^or Wct>k 
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Wou 1 d Sjjr'nji^ oii_Cun t i 


FUjintj ndtiCiit Ion Act i 


vi tjcs_ 










ropul--Uion of Plato of Res 


ildcnce ' 






0 to 2 hour^ 






or fowor 3,000 
N . 


- 10,000 

% 


10,00c 
N 


) or More 

% 


TOTALS 


N 




30.0 143 
34 J 


33.6 


122 
29.1 


26.5 


419 
100.0 


3 to 4 hours 


N 


177 
J2.1 


46.2 100 

34,2 


46,7 


196 
33,7 


42.5 


582 
100. 0 


$ to (> iujh-rs 


N 




34.2 


9.-4 


m 

^i ] .0 


10.4 


117 

100.0 


7 or nioro hours N 




a. 6 44 

25,3 


10,3 


95 

54.6 


20.6 


174 
100.0 


TOTALS r 




405 


100.0 ^26 


1 00 . 0 


461 


100.0 


1292 



Other differences among individuals living in areas of varying 
populations are found in their expressed choices of a location for 
study. As Table 47 shows, ''public schooV', the most frequently 
mentioned location of the total sample, vas favored by more than 
half of the respondents from the two lower population areas. College 
or university locations were mentioned only half as often as the 
public school siti for both of these groups. By contrast, the more 
urban residents favored public school and college. locations almost 
equally 5 each of these venues being selected by approximately 30 per-, 
cent of the adults. One other figure stands out in this choice of 
locations,! "Home'( as a location for study Is only half as popular 
^;ith sdults who live in cities or townships of 3,000 to 10,000 people. 
However, in general, adults' preferences for the tradi tionally ac- 
cepted educational institutions as learning sites held true regardless 
of the size of the 'area where they lived with approximately 60 to 70 
percent of the adults in each category choosing such locations, 

^An analysis was made of the barriers to adults' participation 
in continuing education activities for rural, village, and urban res- 
idents. Table 48 lists the barriers mentioned by all adults in the 
study, and gives the ranking of each within each of the population 
groups. 
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TABLE 4? 



Expressed Preferences of Adults Living in Areas of Different Total 
~ Po pylatlons for Continiiinfi Education Learning Settinp 





• 


Population of Place of Residinci 






Setting 


3,000 c 
W 


ir fewer 3,000 - 

t _ j. 


10,000 


10,000 or more 

oi ■ 1 


TOTALS 


Public School 


N 240 
1 36,1 


41.1 ^ '248' 
■ 3?. 3 


48,2 




31.8 


64 , 
100.0 


Collage 


N 113 
1 ; 28.9 


19.3 113 ■ 
20.9 ■ 


21.9 


165 
42*2 


29.8 


391 
100.0 


Business Site 


}\ ^6 
1 30.3, 


11.3 n 
33.0 


14,0 


80-. 
36.7 


14.4 


218 
100,0 


Hoii 


fl n 
I 42.6 


12.8 34 
19.3 


6.6 


67 
38.1 


12,1 


176 
100.0 


All Other ■ 


1^ §0 
% 44.1 


15.4 ' 48 
... 23.5 


9.3 


66 

32.4 


11.9 


204 


TOTALS 


584' 


100.0 '515 


100.0 


554 


100.0 


1653 



*Soiiie adults specif led oiore than one setting. 



TABLE 48 



P erceived B arriers to Learning for Adul ts 

L i V i riy UiJ^ S_ of. Pi fjj re n t To^al P oiHiJ ci 1 1 ons 

Population of Place of Residence 



3,000 or fewer 3.000 - 10,000 10,000 or more 
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Rank 
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37.4 
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.7 
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.8 
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2. 
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2 


,2 
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12 
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,8 
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3, 


.0 
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13 
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,5 
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1 .2 
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5 


2. 


,2 
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11 


2, 


.1 


15 
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5 
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,4 
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15 
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17 




0, 
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14 


1 , 


.4 
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1 .4 
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0. 
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As Tahle 49 shows, whsn tnf! rrlnted factors in Tdbl'^ 40 are 
coiribineci, lack of time arc! cost-relu ted bi!»''rier£ are important to all 
residents. Distance factors are somewha-t more important to residents 
of more rural ore'i:.i; institutional factors are cited more often by 
residerts of areas of jJK'O to 10,000 people and lack of information 
is sliqhtly 'nrjre important to rural rFrrsid'ants . Horrie and family , 
responsibi 1 i t i.?s and pcr?.n>!ril rpasans are must significant to urban 
residersts. 



TABLE 49 



S u nirii a r y of J' e rcei ved Barr i^ers _to_ Learni ncj^ fj£ 
AdulHniTvlji<ri7n~ Pi fTeTe nT To'taT Po pulations 



Population of Place of Residence 



3,000 or 
fev/er 



3,000 - 
10,000 



10,000 



Reasons 



or more 



Time-rol a ted 
Cost-related 
Distance/Transportation 

Institutional Factors 
Personal/Motivational Factors 
Lack of Information 
Home/ Family Related 
Other 

No Barrier 



34.8 
17.5 
16.4 
8.9 
6.5 
6.4 
2.5 
3.5 
3.5 



37 -.4 
16.4 
15.7 
12.5 
4.8 
3.3 
4.1 
2.7 
3.0 



37,2 
23.1 
10.6 
7.7 
8.3 
3.7 
4.2 
2.8 
2.9 
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7^ 

Althouon •:ost and time rank dS tho two major barrier?; to learning 
for aciuUs in ':;eaer^a!, these and othor obiitacles vary in thoir d-Ggreo 
of iniportance accordincj to the characteristics of the responsents in 
the studjN A luore detailed examination of barriers to lea?7iing was 
carried out in order^ to discover it the relative influence of an indi- 
vidual barrier differs with the adult's sex , occuptional group, age., 
educa^tion, income and previous participation in continuing education. 
Tables 50 through 50 illustrate the relatioriShips of these variables 
to the perceived learning barriers of adults. 

Table 50 shows that proportionately more men cited lack of time, 
as a barrier thdn the v/omen in the saniple although it is the top=ranked 
harrier for both uexes. When the banners were qroupad according to 
similarities, cost-related factors ranked second for women compared to 
the males' choice of institutional barriers for the second position 
ranking. In addition, the women were somewhat more likely to cite 
distance or transportation problems and family and home responsibilities 
as barriers than were the men interviewed. 

Differences in barriers to learning are not distinguished by 
previous participation in continuing education activities. Table 52 
illustrates that there is little difference in perceived barriers be- 
tween participants and non-participants; neither do non-participants 
significantly differ on the number of barriers they cite (a mean of 1.71 
barriers per respondent compared to 1.73 for participants). Clearly, 
then, other characteristics of the individual are more effective in 
discriminating among possible learning barriers than whether the indi- 
vidual has already takef^ part in continuing education activities. 
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Table 53 shows bnrrior^ to ledrninq categoriznii by four age 
nroups in the aciuU saniple. Once again, although tine and cost re = 
main as the two chief hnrriers, there aro differences in their rnla- 
tive iiiiportance as ban'i m's monc] the various age groups. For 
example, cost is more often cited as a barrier for those in the lo 
to 25 ago group than for older adults, tack of time appears to 
gr^ow increasingly more influential as a- barrier up to about age 50 
v^hen some decrease is noted. These responses may reflect the in- 
creasing home and family responsibilities during middle life for the 
majority of adults; more time may become available as children leave 
the home or with the advent of retirement. 

Even more pronounced differences are found among the resi))nses 
of adults in various occupational groups . (See Tables 55 and 56). As 
a group, the unemployed cited more b/-^riers per person than any other 
category with each adult averaging almost two responses. In contrast, 
although farmers and farm workers produced the fewest mentions of 
barriers by each adult (a mean response rate of 1.51 respones per 
person), they were clear in their selection of lack of time as the 
main barrier to learning. Fifty percent of the farmers and f:^rm 
workers' responses fell in this category while only 18 percent of the 
unemployed and 21 percent of the homemakers' replies emphasized this 
barrier. 

Also, cost and lack of time appeared to be equally important 
barriers to homemakers while cost was mentioned most often by the un- 
employed. These two categories, the homeniakers and the unemployed, were 
further distinauished from the other groups by the frequency with which 
they mentioned distance and transportation problems as barriers to 
continuing their educations, . 
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varinus barriors to loarfiinn. Lack of tiino is posiMvoly riMaij-d i^; 

uated from col lego ' wfin havo some a^'^Jduato educatinn aliiiost tv/i('{* 
as likoly to citi? h- :k of tiiiie as an obstacle as. those w1 tii an oii|htiv 
cjrado oclucation or below- In contrast:, those adults with lov^rr aiiioinifs 
nf formal education nior^o frecjuently naino cost as a barrier than do 
adults in the other educatiunal tjrou[)s. Likewise, tliere is a ; rend 
for less [previous education to be related to lack of ififnrin<itinn about 
contin ni) education activities. Only 2,9 percent of the responses of 
those with cjraduatn education cite this as a barrier wfiile 7.4 [percent 
of the tcital responses froiii tfie lowest educational catenory ifidira fr^ 
that lack of inforination may prevent these adults fron] [)ar t ic i pati rrj . 

An examination of barriers by income levels shows differences in 
the emphasis fjiven to cost and tiiiia by the adults interviewed, Al thouqh 
tiine is still ranked as the chief barrier to adult participat inn, adults 
with yearly incomes of $10,000 or above are almost twice as likely to 
name this as an obstacle than are the adults in the lowest income 
category. As might be expected, for adults with incomes of SSJIOO or 
less per year, the cost of learning activities is proportionately more 
imnnrtant than for the other adults to cite transportation problems ,uid 
disLdnce as a^ barrier . 
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TABLE 59 



Perceived Barriers 


to Learning by Income Level 






Reason 


$5,000 or 
(N-323) 

N 


Less 


$5,000-$10.000 
(N-497) 

'N % 


$10,000 + 
(N*483) 
N % 


4.atk of Time 


141 


23.7 


289 


33.6 


317 


40,3 






9A 1 


167 


19.4 


90 


11 .5 


Place 


24 


4.0 


\55 


6.5 


■ 49 


6.2 


^0 thild Care 


25 


4,2 


23 


2.7 


14 


1 .8 


Ld LK UT iTdil^ 














portation 


53 


8.9 


40 


4 7 . 


16 


? n 


Red Tape 


14 


2,4 


13 


1.5 


Q 


1 .1 


Age 


14 


2,4 


14 


1 ,6 


9 


1.1 


Entrance 














1 Requi rements ] 


13 


2.2. 

i 


16 


1 g 


4 


5 


Courses Not 














Available 


27 


4.5 




7 9 






Exams 


3 


.5 


7 


.8 


5 


.8 


Studying with 














YounQer Ppr^oip^ 


5 


.8 


3 


.3 


4 


. 5 


Lack of 














Conf i dence 


22 


3.7 


1 1 

1 o 


1 ■ -J 


IP 

1 c 




Social Pressure 


4 


.7 








. o 


Lack of 














I n fa rn\^ 1^ i n n 

^'1 I M< lilQ U iWii 


28 


4.7 


39 


4.5 


45 


5.7 


Lack of 














Motivation 


9 


1 .5 


12 


1 .4 


14 


1 .8 


Distance 


23 


3.9 


31 


3.6 


55 


7.0 


Cost in Lost Time 


5 


.8 


3 


, - -3 


4 


.5 


Marriage/Fami ly 














Responsibilities 


4 


.7 


9 


1.0 


11 


1.4 


Other 


23 


3.9 


32 


3.7 


37 


4.7 


No Barrier 


14 


2.4 


27 


3.1 


32 


4.1 


TOTAL 


594 100. Q 


860 


100.0 


786 


100.0 



Meani number of 

reasons/respondent 1 ^84 1 .73 1 .63 
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TABLE 60 



Summa ry of P ercei ved Biarriers t n Learn i ng by . I ncome Level 



Rea son 

Lack of Tiiiie 

Cost-rel ated 

I nst1 tutional 
Factors 

Transportation/ 
Distance 



Personal / 
,, Motivation 
^ ' Factors : 

Lack of 
Information 

Fami ly/Home 
Related 

Other 

Mo Barrier 



S5.000 or Less 

(N==323) 
N ■ % 



141 
148 

81 

76 

54 

28 

29 
23 

14 



23.7 
24.9 

13.6 

12.8 



4.7 

4.9 
3.9 
2.4 



$5.OOO-$lO,d0O 

(N=497) ' 
N % 



289 
170 

154 

71 

46 

39 

32 
32 
27 



33.6 
19. S 

17:. 9 



5.3 

4.5 

3.7 
3.7 
3.1 



N 



$10,-000 + 

CN=4a3)' 



317 40.3 
94 i'd.O 



120 
71 

:45 

45 

25 

37 
32 



15.3 
9.0 

■ P-7 
5.7 

3.2 
4.7 
4.1 



TOTAL 



100.0 



860- 



100.0 



786 100.0 
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CHAPTER VI 



LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES IN THE CENTRAL REGION 

The major goal of the inventory of learning resourcarwas to 
attempt to answer the question, How are prOTiders of continuing educa- 
tion services now trying to meet adult needs? Providers In the 
Central Region were identified and surveyed about the content and scope 
of learning activities they offer for adults. This effort encompassed 
a wide variety of providers including colleges and universities, 
secondary schools and BOCp, professional and proprietary ^chools as 
well as buslinesss industif^ and other employers and voluntary o»gani-; 
zatlons and other agencies (e.g., social, cultural), the Cooperative 
Extension service, government agencies and libraries. Table 61 shows 
the number of . insitltutlons , organizations and agencies surveyed In 

each main category. 

. TABLE 61 ■ 

Organizations and Agencies Surveyed 



Types - 



N % 



Higher Education 22 5.3 

Secondary/BOCES 38 9.2 

Social /Cultural /Professional 226 54.5 

Business/ Industry 91 21.9 

Proprietary 



■38 9.1 



415 100.0. 

These instita^ions , organizations, and agencies vary considerably in 
the characteristics of their continuing education activities. For some 
the education of adults is a primary activity; \for others continuing 
education is a secondary or minor part of the agency's mission. Although 
some of the providers surveyed are statewide or rjatlonal organizations, 

ERIC us 
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they differ in the degree to which they offer continuing education 
activities for their adult clientele. Of the 415 potential Central 
Region service providers who were surveyed, 343 actually offer some 
type of learning activity for adultsMSee Table 62). Although many 
of the remaining organizations have goals and purposes which are. 
educational in nature, they either do not offer formal learning 
activities (programs, courses, workshops^ discussion groups, etc.) 
or provide educational literature only. , 

The amount of continuing education activity also differs by the 
type of provider. From Table 62 it 1s clear that while higher educa-- 
tion institutions and secondary schools constitute approximately 17 
percent of the providers, they offer almost 75 percent of the formal 
^earni^g activities in the region. ^Since the main function of these 

institutions is educational, they already have many of the mechanisms 

) 

for running major adult education programs. For most social or cultural 
organizations, continuing education is just one of several services 
which are provided for feheir clientele. As a result, they generany 
offer only a small number of activities. This same circumstance also 
applies to business and industrial firms whose employee training programs 
may focus on particular groups of employees or ceTtajn. needed, ski 11 s . 



TABLE 62 

Formal Learning Opportunities Available to Ad ults 



Type of Orqanizatlon 


Organizations Providing 
Learning Activities 

N ■ % 


Separate Learning 
Activities Offered 
N % 


Higher Education 


22 


6.4 


2,199 


49.1 


Secondary/BOCES 


38 


11.1 


1 ,048 


23.4 


Social ,Cul tural , 






899 


19.8 


Professional 


172 


50.1 


Business, Industry 


75 


21 .9 


233 


5.0 


Proprietary 


36 


10.5 


121 


2.7 




343 


100.0 


4,480 


100.0 
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Table 63 shows the range of continuing education enronments for 
providers (excluding employers in business and i-ndustry) during the 
1973 A 1974 academic year* Roughly one=third of the continuing education 
ef fonts sponsored in the Central Region are small in their scope, reach- 
ing 100\or fewer adults per year; another one-third of the efforts fall 

in the\range of 100 to 500 adults and one third are larger programs. 

\ \ - . ■ *^ 

\ ^ ' ^ . ' ■■■ 

■ \ 

totaling 500 or more adults each year, 

Whbri providers and potential providers (except employers) were 
asked about their plans for enlarging or increasing their continuing 
education activities, approximately one=half said that they plan to 
increase offerings in the coming year. Another one-third of the re- 
spondents indicated that they "intend to niaintain their programs at the^^ 
present leveT, Fourteen institutions which do not presently offer 
formal learning activities plan to begin programs in the near future. 

These responISs point to a pattern of continuing growth in adult 
education activities among providers in the Central Region. However, 
the plans for growth appear to be confined primarily to educational 
institutions (See Table 64), When these pol icies were examined more 
elosely,-it was discovered that higher education and secondare ^ level 
Institutions were most likely to anticipate an increase in offerings 
while proprietary institutions and voluntary organizations. wirt' less 
likely to look toward an expansion of their present programs. 



TABLE 63 



Total Continylnl Education EnrQi^iinrfQH9J3-19?4 
j^cadeniic^year.by Type of Provider { Except EnipToyers) 



taber of Persons Enrolled ' 



TvD8 of Institution 


1 - 50 


5M00 


101-250 


251-500 


5.01.1000 


1001- 

2500 


2501 I 
Qvsr , 


TOTAL 


Higher Education N 

c/ 


2 

10.0 


2 ' 
10,0 


3 

15.0 


0 

0.0 


2 

10,0 


5 

25,0 


6 

30.0 


20 

100.0 


Secondary ' M 

It 


■ 0 
0,0 


2 

7^1 


a 

28,6 


J 

25.0 


I 

34,0 


2 

/, 1 


1 


23 


BOCES N 


1 

12,5 


0 

0.0 


' 0 
0,0 


0 

0.0 


2 

25.0 


4 

50.0 


1 

12.5 


B 

100.0 


Proprietary ' N 


9 

31 .;0 , 


5 

17:, 2 


9 

31.0 


2 

6.9 

I 


3 

' 10,3 


1 ■ 
■ 3.1 


^ 0 
0.0 


29 

100.0 

i 


Social/CulturaV • N 
Professional t 


4i ^ / 


■ 25 
14.9 


27 

16,1 


25 

14.9 


19 

11,3 


-.15 ! 

8,9 


11 
5.6 


168 ' 
100.0 


TOTAL 


58 


34 


4J 


34 


33 


2? 


20 


253 



Q 



•r .. 
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TABLE 64 



I lans for Incre ase in Co ntinu ing Educati on 
ff' by Type of Provi der ( Except EmployersT 

Type of / ■. Begin Stay No Total 

In stijtut ion Offering Increase the Saiiie 0th ej^ _Answers _ _ _ 

Higher N 0 T9 2 1 0 22 

Fducation % 0.0 86.4 9.1 4.5 0.0 100.0 



Secondary N 1 17 7 1 3 29. 

% 3.4 58.6 24.1 3.4 10.3 100.0 



ROCES NO 8 0 0 1 9 

7. 0.0 88.9 O.Q 0.0 11.1 100. 0 



Proprietary,, N i 0 16 . ,15 

i ' % \0.0\ -42.1 39.5 

5 ■ i 



Social/ N 13 99 84 

"Gultural/ % 5.8 44.0 37,3 

Professional 



Summary N 14 159 108 4 38 323 

Totals % 4,3 49,2 33.4 1.2 11,8 100.0 



In order to administer present continuing education activities 
effectively, providers must make their clientele aware of what these 
activities are as well as when, where and how adults may take advantage 
of them. Continuing education for adults is» of course, voluntary and 
as a result, an essential part of planning a program involves publicity 
or recruitment of the adult learners who might wish to participate. 
Since most Institutions and organizations use a variety of methods to 
reach the public, providers were asked to indicate not only which methods 



2; , 5 ■ .38 
5.3 ; 13;1 i 100,0 



0 29 225 
0.0 12.9 100.0 
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they used to make their offerings known, but also which niethods they felt 
were most effective In disseminatinq continuing education information . 

The providers'* responses to these questions are summarized in 
Tables 65 and 66. In generaU the methods most frequently used by providers 
correspond with those methods they perceive to be most effective with news- 
paper ads and printed matter Teadinc he lists. However^ many providers 
indicated that personal contact or ,word of mouth is also a highly effect- 
ive method of reaching adults. Utilizing spaces for free responses, a ■ 
number of these providers explained that positive comments about the 
activities made by present and former adult students to their friends, 
relatives, co-workers, neighbors or acquaintances are especially influential 
in attracting new students. -Since these comments were not solicited by the 
providers and tended to result frpm the merits of the program, they were not 
mentioned as an information source under the control of the providers. 



nhe base figure (N) for calculating percents is 323, which represents all 
providers in the sample except employers in business and industry. This 
figure is used as the base N for Tables 63 through 67. 
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TABLE 65 



S Qurce s 11 1 i 1 i z e d by | d u M.t i PJiJi 1 ^ Jj li^tltiLy PJX^- 

7. of 

N* Providers** 



Newspaper Ads 


76 


23. 


5 
1 


Literature on Request 


65 


20, 


SpRCial Mai 1 inqs 


47 


14. 


,6 


Broadcast Ads 


42 


13. 


,0 


Representatives in Business 


37 


11 , 


5 


Special Services for Adult 








Education Students 


15 


4, 


,6 


Eniployiiient Counselor 


8 


2, 


5 


Other 


. 34 


10, 


,5 


TOTAL 


324 


100, 


,0 



TABLE 55 



Providers- Opinion af Most Effective 
hiethods of I n f Q rma t i on" D i s semi nation 



Newspaper Ads 
Special Meeti ngs 
Personal Contact 
Broadcast Ads 
Literature on Request 
Representatives in Busini^ss 
Eniploynient Counselors 
Other 



% of % of Methods 





Providers** 


Cited as Most 
Effecti ve 


37 


11 .5 


29.1 


27 


8.4 


21.3 


26 


8.0 


20.4 


7 


2.2 


' 5.5 


6 


1 .9 


4.7 


4 


1 .2 


3.2 


1 


.3 ' 


0.8 


19 


5.9 


15.0 


127 


100.0 


100.0 



♦Providers could list more than one method. 

**Ea3ed on 323 providers in the sample (e,^cludes employers, 
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In addition to supplying information for their adult clienteles, 
providers themselves need current and detaned information on which 

to base policy and progrdm decisions- "^'iius, those providers who serve 
the general adult population (i,e., all providers except employers) were 
asked to indicate the kincis of informaticn they would find most helpful 
in making decisions about and/or implementing continuing education pro- 
rams. The most frequently mentioned need (cited by 45 percent of the 
providers} was for information about the learning needs and interests of 
adults. Other major information categories related to how to attract 
audiences, what financial sources might be identified for funding ^and 
how providers might cooperate with other insitutions or organizations. 

TABLE 67 

Priority Infor mation_N eeds of Continuing Educa tion PrQ vj Je rs 

% of 





N* Providers** 


Needs and Interests of Adults 


147 


45.5 


Audience Attraction 


104 


32.2 


Financial Sources 


101 


31 .3 


Cooperation with Others 


100 


31 .0 


Potential Audience Numbers 


84 


26.0 


Attracting Adult Education Teachers 


73 


22.6 


Propo J i Writing 


64 


19.8 


Evaluation of Program 


57 


17.6 


Methods for Adult Education Teachers 


51 


15.8 


Subject Matter 


45 


13.9 


Location of Potential Audience 


43 


13.3 


New Teaching Materials 


43 


13.3 


Audience's Ability to Pay 


42 


13.0 


Audience's Ability to Travel 


42 


13.0 


Training of Adult Education Teachers 


40 


12.4 


What to Charge for Courses 


40 


12.4 


Finding Classroom Space 


30 


9.3 


Teaching Methods for Adult Education 


27 


8.4 


Competition with Others 


26 


8:0 


Policies of Adult Education 


26 


8.0 


Administration of Adult Education 


24 


7.4 


Ptiilosoph of Adul t 'Education 


13 


4.0 


*Providers could mention more than one 


information 


need. 


**Based on 323 providers in .the sample 


(excludes e 


mployers 


business and industry) « 
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Learning Actj jmiGS_ jfoji AduJ ts_ 

A niajor part of nach rosources; Gurvoy asked providers to list all 

continuinq education learning activities offered in the Spring 1974 

semester, and, furthor, to describe certain characteristics of those 

activities^ For the purposes of this survey, continuing education 

learning activities were defined as: 

1, Activities including courses and/or programs designed 
specifically for continuinq education students. 

H. Activities including courses and/or programs, although 
not specifically intended for continuing education 
students but which are open to part-time students and 
offered at 3:30 p.m. or after on weekdays, or on week- 
ends. 

Using this definition, providers in all categories indicated that 
over 4-,000 offerings were available to adults in the period from January 
1st to June 30tn, or the Spring academic semester 1974 (See Table 68). 
The four largest subject categories of these learning activities are 
business, fine arts, social sciences and trades. 
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TABLE 68 



L e arning Activit ies Offe red by Providers 1n Spring 1974 

7a of Total 
N Activities 



Fine Arts 
Busi ness 
Social Sciences 
Trades 

Human Ecology 

Physical Ed. and Recreation 
Health Professions 
Educati on 
Health and Safety 
English 

Natural Sciences 
Agriculture 
Math 

Engi neering 
Foreign Language 
Computer Science 
Public Service 
Degree Studies 
Communi cations 
Religion 
Area Studies 
Archi tecture 
Law 

Library Science 
Interdisciplinary Studies 

TOTAL 4.348 100.0 



Table 69 illustrates that the majority of these activities were 
offered on a credit-free basis. Only 37.8 percent of the activities 
available were given for credit. This may be explained, in part, by the 
observation that colleges and universities (22 in the region) are the 
main providers of credi t=bearing learning activities and even these 
institutions offer credit-free courses and programs for adults. 



b i o 


1 1 . y 


bub 


1 1 * D 


483 


11 1 


454 


in J) 
1 U, 4 


308 


/ . 1 


287 


6.5 


n "7 

270 


c o 
b . c 


n r" n 

258 


C Q 


246 


5. / 


181 


■ 4,£ 


142 


3 . J 


106 


2.4 


94 


2.2 


91 . 


2.1 


90 


2.1 


67 


1.5 


64 


1.5 


45 


1 .0 


30 


0.7 


27 


0.6 


23 


0.5 


22 


0.5 


17 


0.4 


14 


0,3 


5 


0.1 
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TABLE 69 

CrecM t jtjtus^ Learrii ng Activities. 

Credit 1.642 37.8 

Non-credit 2 J06 62.2 



4,348 100.0 

The costs of these learning activities to adults cover a broad 
range with some activities having no tuition costs or fees for partic- 
ipation and others costing the participant up to one hundred dollars a 
credit hour, or $300 for an average course. However, Table 70 
illustrates that the majority of .acti v1 ties are in the under-$50 range 
with another quarter of the icti ties costing between $50 and $100. 

TABLE 70 

Cost Schedules for Continuing _Educat1pji_Learning_Ac tivitleA 
Cost of Activity l± % 

No Cost 611 16.6 : 

$1 = 50 1 ,745 44.0, 

$50 = 100 1 .060 26.5 • 

$100 + 508 ' Jlii ! 

TOTAL 3,983 100.0 
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As might be anticipated, when these costswere examined in greaten 
depth, it wasfound that tuition rates are highly related to the type of 
institution sponsoring the activity. Higher education institutions have 



the high 


,est costs to participants. 72.6 percent 


of their cours 


es cost 




more than fift 


y dollars each. This is in contrast to costs at 


secondary 




level institutions where almost 90 percent of the 


offerings are 


; under 




twenty dollars 


, and 


those of social, cultural and 


professional 


organi- 




zations 


where 


42.5 p 


ercent of the activities have 


no cost to participants, 




Table 71 


shows 


the relationship of costs of learning activities 


to the 




type of provider. 
















TABLE 71 










Le 


arni ng 


Activity Costs and Type of P 


rovi der 








High 
Educa 
N 


er 
tion 

c/ 


Secondary 
BOCES Proprietary 

N % H %_ 


Business 

N •% 


Social 
Cul tural 
Pro fessional 

N % 


No Cost 


190 


9.2 


71 6.8 2 2.1 


119 98.3 


279 42, 


,5 


$1-10 


60 


2.9 


526 50.'4 15 15.8 


2 1.7 • 


231 35. 


,2 


$11-20 


98 


4.7 


341 32.7 12 12.6 


'^0 0.0 


90 13, 


,7 


$21-50 


217 


10.5 


93 8.9 22 23.2 


0 0.0 


47 7, 


.2 


$51-90 


976 


47.2 


2 0.2 7 7.4 


0 O.Q 


10 ' 1, 


.5 


$91 + 


526 


25.4 


10 1.0 37 38.9 


0 0.0 


0 0, 


,0 


TOTALS 


2067 


100.0 


1043 100.0 95 100.0 


121 100.0 


657 100, 


,0 
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TABLE n 

Cost of Loarn itiq AcMvi^tx.PIi.d j>pdji Cpnten t_ o _f ActJ^^^^ 





Cr 






Non-C 

N 


Iredi 


t 




n 


n. 


n 


661 


27. 


7 
/ 


Sl-lO 


0 


0, 


0 


834 


35. 


.0 


SI 1-20 


n 


0, 


,7 


530 


22, 


,2 


$21-50 


117 


7, 


, J 


262 


11 , 


,0 


SB! -90 


971 


60 


,8 


24 


1 , 


.0 


S91 + 


498 


31 


.2 


75 


3 


.1 


TOTAL 


1597 


100 


.0 


2386 


100 


,0 



There are niany typos of providers of continuing education services 
and these prDviders offer their services in a variety of locations, 
nenerally. prov^der.^ appear to offer most of their learning activities on 
their own premises wUh only a small percentage using other sites (See 
Table 73). The sites of the educational institutions sponsoring the 
activities are the most popular location with 55.5 percent of the acti- 
vities qiven oitfior in colleges and universities or in secondary schools. 
Another 20.7 percent of the reported activities are given in community 
centers such as 1 i braries , YMCA' s . ^YWCA ' s , churches and other community 
buildings. This pattern is beginning to change, however , -with a number 
of educational institutions describing plans for programs in local schools 
businesse:; and community centers in order to better reach the adult popu- 
lation. ■ ■ ' 
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TABLE 73 

Learning Sett ingsfor Continuing Education Activities 



N i 

2-4 year conege 1 ,941 43.3 

Public Schopl " ■ 995 22.2 

Community Center , 926 20.7 

Business or Industry 280 6,3 

Other 338 J- 5 

TOTAL . 4,480 100.0 



Educators frequently cite small class size as a desirable character- 
istic in facilitating learning. In this context, a positive characteristic 
of continuing education activities may be that they tend to have/relatively 

- ----- 3 ■ - . ^/ ^ 

small enronments. Well over half (621) of the activities reported had fewer 
than twenty people enrolled and only 10 percent had an enrollment of 50 or 
more. 



TABLE 74 



Class Sizes 


in Continuing Education 


Activities 


Class Size 


N 


i 


10 or less 


798 


24.8 


11-20 


1,192 


37.1 


21 - 30 


620 


19.3 


31 - 50 


265 


8.2 


51 or more 


341 


10.6 


TOTAL 


3,216 


100.0 
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TABLE 75 



Mee ting T inies^^^^t ..Con tjjun n g_ H^luc a,t i pn_ Aj:t^^ 



Ti me o_f _PM^ — 



Daytime 
Evening 

Day and Evonituj (both) 
Other 



TOTAL 3,841 100,0 



650 13.9 

3,098 80.7 

79 2.1 

14 0.4 



TABLE 76 



Me e ting Day _of Conti nui ng Educatj on _ Acti vjLtZ 



Day(s) of Week 




N 


ft 


Weekday . ; 
Weekend 

All Week/Any Day 
Weekday & Weekend 


3,f 


599 
60 
40 
28 


96.7 
1 ,6 
1.0 
0.7 


TOTAL 


3,i 


327 


100.0 



TABLE 77 



Weekly Class Hours Required for 
Conti nuinq Education Activities, 



Number of Hours 


N 




One 


143 


4.0 


Two 


971 


27.3 


Three 


1 ,963 


55.1 


Four 


191 


5.4 


Five or More 


293 


8.2 


TOTAL 


3,561 


100.0 
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TABLE 78 

Total LGnqth_of Cojrti luri ng Educa tjQn_ j^gtj^ijbiQS 
Number of Months N 



Less than one niorvth 567 14,4 

One - six months 3,222 8K6 

Six months - one year 67 1.7 

More than one year 91 2,3 

TOTAL 3,947 100.0 



About one-half of the sponsored activities have some form of 
restriction placed on participation in them. The most common restriction 
requires non-residents of a school district, a county or a state to pay a 
higher rate of tuition. Approximately 35 percent of the activities with 
restrictions have other courses listed^as prerequisites. This is true 
primarily of college credit courses and some occupational skills courses 
in secondary schools. 

TABLE 79 

- Institut ional Constraints on Continuing 
Educat i on Learning Activitie s 



N % 

Activity has restrictions 2,150 49,8 

Activity has no 

restrictions 2,170 SO. 2 

TOTAL 4,320 100,0 
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TABLE 80 

I n s t ijuj t i □ n a 1 Re s c t i on Placed on Loarning Activities^^ 

% of Restricted 
N Activities ( N^I O) 

Costs more for nnn-nienihf^r/ 

non=resi dent 
Prerequisite required 
Enrollment restricted to members 
Other 

*Some activities had more than one restriction. 

At the same Lime pr^v^ -itD supplied information about individual 
learning activitivis, wer^ asked to describe anycontinuing education 

programs available '\c ani;Us. A program was defined as a set of learning 
activities' designeci lor aduU: students which might (but not necessarily) 
lead to the award of some degree or certification. definition in- 

cluded, for example, workshop pr and part-time degree programs. 

All of the programs inventoried orij nated from higher education institu- 
tions. The four learning categorie:. in which programs were most fre- 
■ quently offered were business, education, social sciences and trades. 
Not surprisingly, these categories were found to be very similar to the 
topics of ^the specific learning activities offered by those institutions. 



861 40,0 

748 34.8 

590 27,4 

80 3.7 
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TABLE 81 



^Programs Offered by Providers i 


n Spring 


1974 






% 


Business 


21 


15.4 


Education 


16 


11.8 


Social Sciences 


12 


8.8 


Trades 


11 


8.1 


Communications 


10 


7.4 


Public Service 


10 


7.4 


Interdisciplinary Studies 


9 


6.6 


Physical Education and Recreation 


8 


5.9 


Enoineerino 


7 


5.2 


Natural Sciences 


6 


4.4 


Health and Safety 


5 


3.7 


Fine Arts 


4 


2.9 


Engl ish 


4 


2,9 


Degree Studies 


3 


2.2 


Health Professions 


3 


2.2 


Math 


3 


2.2 


Computer Science 


2 


1.5 


Human Ecology 


2 


1.5 


TOTAL 


136 


100.0 



The majority of continuing education programs^ lead to some institu- 
tional form of recognition (See Table 82), For almost half of them, -the 
recognition is a certificate; in another 31 percent, the associate degree 
was offered. The prevalence of such certificates may be explained by the 
relative ease of organizing a workshop to be held in short sessions, 
evenings or weekends. In addition, a certificate is a flexible award; it 
can be used for many different areas and levels of expertise. In contrast, 
converting the requirements for obtaining a bachelor's iegree into evening 
sessions is an arduous and complex task for the institution. 
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TABLE 82 



R ej^)ari^i_tjj3n^ for C cjmp 1 e t i o n of 
C ontftnujng Educagon Learning Activ ity 





N 


% 


None 


14 


10.3 


Certificate 


69 


50.7 


Associate Degree 


44 


32.4 


Bachelor's Degree 


4 


2.9 


Graduate/Professional Degree 


2 


1.5 


Other 


3 


2.2 


TOTAL 


136 


100.0 



The focus of these programs varies considerably with about one-half 
focused primarily on occupational skills. The other programs- are mainly 
in the areas of liberal arts, personal development and public affairs (See 
Table 83). 

TABLE 83 



Foc us of Programs^ in Continuing 
Education Learning Activity 





N 


i 


Occupational Skills 


70 


51 .5 


General, Education/Liberal Arts 


29 


21 .3 


Publ 1c Affairs 


17 


12.5 


Personal Development 


16 


n .8 


Leisure/Recreation 


2 


1.5 


Other 


2 


1.5 


TOTAL 


135 


100.0 



In addition to asking certain common questions of each institution, 
differences in the categories of institutions made it necessary to ask 
some special questions of each group. The responses to these special 
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questions and discussion of findings applicable to the various categories 
of providers are presented in the sections to follow. 

Educational Institutions 

Higher education institutions are the main providers who must be 
concerned with the problem of credit. Because credit earned in a 
continuing education program may eventually be counted toward an 
associate or bachelor's degree, many institutipns have to deal with the 
problem of assessing the learning an adult student may feel he or she 
has gained from life experience or from other sources. In general, 
most of the institutions of higher education in the region say they will 
allow a student credit for up to thirty hours from outside assessment 
(See Table 84). 

TABLE 84 

Number of Credit Hours Which Can 
Be Earned by Spec ial Assessment . 

Hi 

None 3 13.6 

No Limit 1 . 4.5 

Up to 6 hours 2 9 J 

Up to 30 hours 12 54.6 

Up to 36 hours 1 4,6 

Other ' 3 13.6 



TOTAL 22 100,0 ' 

Such credit is accepted from a variety of sources although over 
half of the schools would accept credit from CLEP, CPEP, USAFI, equivalency 
tests and other rnllpges as indicated in Table 85. 
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TABLE 85 



Sources From Which Institutions Will Accept Assessment or 
Experience In Awarding Credit to Adult Education Students 



(N = 22) 



N 



% of Total 



CLEP 
■ CPEP 
USAFI 

Other Standardized Exams 
Other College Credit 
Equivalency Test 
Oral Exam 
Other Assessment 
Work Experience 
Other Experience 



1-4 
6 

10 
11 
4 
7 
4 
2 



94.7 

84.2 
73.7 
31 .6 
52.6 
57.9 
21 .1 
36.8 
21 .1 
10.5 



Colleges and universities are also the primary institutions which 
have a formal financial aid program in existence; many of the other types 
of institutions and organizations which offer inexpensive or free activities 
have less need for an extensive aid program. Approximately one-half of the 
higher education institutions said loans and scholarships are available to 
continuing education students. However, this finding should be interpreted 
with caution since obtaining such aid is .frequently contingent upon other 
conditions (e.g., a student must be matriculated i etc.). 



TABLE 86 




Financial Aid Programs Available 




Loans ■ H , 50.0 

Scholarships 11 50.0 

Work/Study 6 27.3 



♦Some institutions mentioned more than one type of financial 
aid. 
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Both colleges and secondary schools were asked about the kinds of 
support services they make available to adult education students. From 
one-third to one-half of these institutions offer some form of counselln 
and/oV placement service for their continuing education students. In 
addition, about one-third also have library services available. 

TABLE 87 

Support Services Provided for 
Continuing Education Students (N ^ 60) 



Academic Counseling 27 45,0 

Career Counseling 25 41.7 

Library Services 23 38.3 

Personal Counseling 22 36.7 

Placement 21 35.0 

HealtK Services 10, . 16.7 

Remedial Education 8 13.3 

Day Care 5 8.3 

*Some institutions provided more than one service. 

Colleges and secondary schools were also asked who taught their 
continuing education classes. Their responses indicated that few in- 
stitution^ have separate adult/continuing education faculties and that 
most schools rely on some combination of their own regular daytime 
faculties and special teachers such as people from the local community 
who are employed to teach a particular course (See Table 80). 
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TABLE 88 



Faculty 


Compos it1 on 


1n Contlnuinq Education Programs 


(N = 59*) 






Regular 


Separate Continuing 






Percent of 


Faculty 


Education 


Faculty 


Special 


Faculty 


Faculty 




% 


N 


% 


N r 


% 


51 - 100% 


31 


52.5 


2 


3.4 


17 


28.8 


50% 


8 


13.6 


0 


0.0 


8 


13.6 


1 - An 


20 


33.9 


4 


6.8 


30 


50.8 


0% 


' 0 


0.0 


52 


88.1 


3 


5.1 


other 


0 


0.0 


1 


1.7 


1 


1.7 


TOTAL 


59 


100.0 


59 


100.0 


59 


100.0 



*1 secondary school did not supply infonnatlon. 

J One important task of continuing education providers is the develop- 
ment of new courses and programs. TabJe 89'-shows the responses of educational 
institutions to the sources they consult when planning new programs or actl- 
vities for adults. Many institutions (25%) saw the community as taking a ' 
major role in advising on new programs and learning activities although 
the largest percentage still said that new programs are originated by staff 
in the continuing education office. 

TABLE 89 

i 

Sources Consulted by Educational Institutions When \ 
Orig inating New Programs and Learning Activities (N - 60) 

Sources 

_ Xontttiirl n^^ducati on Office 
Community 
Facul ty or Staff 
Students 

Academic Counseling 
Academic Department 
Industry 
Other 

TOTAL 



N 


% 


19 


33.9 


14 . 


25.0 


9 


16.1 


4i 


7.1 


4: 


7.1 


2 


3.6 


1 


1.8 


3 


5.4 


56 100.0 
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^ no - 

Finally, educational institutions were questioned about their sources 
of funding for continuing education. About three-quarters of the schools 
finance their programs through the tuition and fees paid by students. 
Although c ontinuing education prograiiis are primarily sel f-susta1ning» a 
few of the institutions do have sources of revenue from grants oi^ other , 
subsidies (See Jable 90)7 



TABLE 90 

Institutional Sources of Funding For 



- Continuing Education Pr ograms^ AN-6d) 

% of Educational 
Institutions 

Funding Source . N Cit ing Source ' 

Self Sustaining ^45 75.0 

Institutional Subsidy 12 20.0 

Foundation/Grant 11 18.3 

Other Source 10 16.7 

*Some institutions mentioned more than one funding source. 



Proprietary Insti tut ions ' 

The proprietary institutions in the Central Region are located In 
the larger cities and may be categorized into two general types: 1) in- 
stitutions offering Job skill training and 2) institutions offering 
instruction to adults primarily for avocational or recreational reasons. ' 
Institutions in this first group provide instruction in business and office 
occupations, cosmetology, medical and health occupations and skilled trades. 
Examples of institutions in the .second category are judo and karate schools, 
scuba and skin diving schools, dance schools and ski schoQlsi 
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These institutions do not offer the range or choice of programs found 
at community dQl.leges or area occupational centers since they generally pro- 
vide instruction in one or two specific skill areas. Interestingly, many of 
these institutions have established informal linkages with other providers 
by providing instructors for courses (e.g,, an instructor at a local karate 
school who teaches a non-credit karate course in a public school evening 
program or a community college program). Since such schools are dependent 
upon student tuition and fees in order to operate, programs are flexiblo 
and change in response to student needs and demand for services. 

TABLE 91 . ^ / 

/ '. ' ^ ' / 

Purposes of Proprietary Institutions / 
Surveyed in the Central Regio n 



Purpose 


N 


i 


Professional /Occupational 


18 


47.4 


General Educational/ 






Cultural Avocational 


16 


42.1 


Other 


3 


' 7.9 


No Answer 


1 


2.6 


TOTAL. 


38 


100.0 



Social/Cul tural/P'rofessional Organizations and Agencies 

In order to get a clear picture of the kinds of organizations In- . 
eluded in this diverse^group, these organizations were asked to categorize 
themselves according to the purpose or main mission of their group* The 
largest group saw themselves as either community service or educational- 
cultural in their orientation with over 65 percent in these t^.o categories 
(See Table 92). ' = 
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TABLE 92 



Main Purposes »of Organizations and Agencje_s^ 
i n ^oc i a 1 7 Cu Itu ra 1 / Pr o f e s s i ona 1 Cate flory 



% of 



Purpose 


N 


Organizations 


Coninunity Service 


88 


38.9 \ 


Educational /Cultural 


70 


31.0 ■ 


Health 


30 


13.3 


Prof es si onal /Occupat i ona 1 


5 


2.2 


Social/Reereatlonal 


Q 


'4.0 


fiovernmental 


7 


3.1 


Reliqious 


. 5 


2.2 


Other 


1 


0.4 


No Answer 


11 


4.9 


TOTAL 


226 


100.0 



Of the 226 organizations defined as Social/Cul tural , 180, or 79.6% ' 
offer learning, activities to adults. This number Is the base for 
the tables that follow. Some of these organizations offer courses only 
for in-service training for volunteers and staff; others, particularly 
professionaT or occupational groups, have courses open only to members 
but the majority of the social/cultural providers offer courses for the 
general public. 

TABLE 93 



Target Aud iences for Social/Cultural/ 
" Professional Learnijig Activities* 

» - - 

% of Organizations 
Offering Learning 
■ . N Activities (N°180) 

General Public 121 ' 67.2 

Volunteenr Workers 76 42. Z 

Specialized Audiences 75 41.7 

Paid Staff 46 25.6 

Membership Only 44 24.4 

/ 

/ *Some organizations listed more than one audience. 

1.43 ■ 
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Many of these providers do not have the facilities to offer continu 
ing education activities at their own organization headquarters. As a 
result^ many use public schools, colleges or community locations as sites 
for course offerin^gs. Some of these providers offer certain learing 



activities simultaneously at several locations in the region to better 
serve the adult population by reducing travel distances (See Tables 94 
and 95 ). - ^ _ 

* - 

TABLE 94 . 

Sod al /Cul tural /Prof ess i.dnal Learning Acti vi ties 

% of Organizations 
Reporting Locations 
'N* (N^ 177) 

Headquarters Only 30 . 16.9 

Headquarters and Other Sites 93 ' 52.5 
Other Locations Only 54 30.5 



TOTAL ' 177 ^ 100,0 



*3 organizations did not answer this question. 

Table 95 shows which alternative locations are employed by the 
147 organizations using locations in addition to, or other than, their 
headquarters. Church buildings and community centers are the most 
popular other locations; these settings are utilized by over one-half 
of the organizations. However, public schools and other educational 
institutions follow closely in popularity as alternative sites. 
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'-. TABLE 95 



Other Locations Uti^Tj zed for Course Offerinqs 





Number of 


% of 


% of 




Organizations 


Organizations 


Organizations 




Using Location* 


Using Other 


With Learning 






Location 


Activities 


Location 




(N=147) 


(N=180) 


Church/Church Hall 


80 


• 54.4 


44.4 


CoiTinum'ty Center 


79 


53.7 


43.9 • 


Public School 


69 


■ 46.9 


38.3 


Other Educational 








Institution 


63 


42.8 


35.0' 


Business/ Industrial 


Site 30 


20.4 


16.7 


CulturaT Center 


24 


16.3 


13.3 


Private Homes 


15 


10.2 


8.3 


Other 


41 


27.9 


8,3 


♦Organizations could 


mention more than 


one location. 





The nature of some social/cultural organizations necessitates 
the use of their staff members as teachers of adult education classes* 
As a results these providers have some special training needs for their 
staff. Understanding adult needs, especially 1n the educational senae, 
is the first priority; howevers teaching skills, goal setting skills, 
understanding organizational management and. developing working relation- 
ships with others are seen as important training needs. 



TABLE 9B 

Staff Training Needs Expressed by Social/Cu ltural/ 
Profes sional Organizat ions a nd Agencies (N=1Q 2) 

% of Those 





N 


Responding 


Understanding Adult Needs 


,26 


25.5 


Teaching Skil Is 


24 


23.8 


Goal Setting 


It, 


23.8 


Organization Management 


23 


22.5 


Working Relationships 


23 


22.5 


Other 


16 


15.7 



(3 • 145 
ERIC 
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Empi oyer^ Ba sed . Learn i ng Resources 
A separate survey of providers was conducted (of the employees 
of the Central Region) in order to address some of the questions unique 
to this group. Although these employers may provide training for their 
own employees exclusively, they are still an essential part of the 
continuing education network 1n the region. Ninety-one out of 455 possibli 
firms responded to the mailed questionnaires, with the majority of res- 
pondents being manufacturing firms (See Table 97). 

TABLE 97 

Categories oft Employers Surveyed 

N i' 

\ , Manufacturing 47 51.6 

" Service 20 22.0 - ; . ./ 

Retail 7 7.7 

Wholesale '2 2.2 

Consulting 2 2.2 

Finance 1 IJ 

Other 12 13.2 



TOTAL 91 100.0 

\ 

< The size of the firms surveyed ranged from two employees to over 

1,000, with the average business employing from 100 to 500 persons (See 
Table 98). ^ 

TABLE 98 

Total Nu mber of Employees Woi^kinq for Firms 

N ■ % 

1-50 22 24.2 

51 - 100 . 5 5.5 

101 - 500 44 48.4 

501 - 1000 9 ' 9.9 

1001 + n 12.1 
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In the survey, a series of questions centered about. the training 



needs of ernployees as viewed by their employers (See Table 99^. Most 
of the empidyers seem to recognize a need for updating skins through 
some form of occupational continuing education program. -In gene.-.ii, 
the subject areas firms feel are most important for- employee training 
are business sknis (e.g., accounting, business management, secretarial 
skills and public relations), and trades (e.g., machine work, blueprint 
reading or metal work). Other than these areas quite specific to 
businesses' needs, many employers also mentioned a need for some type of 
degree or diploma-oriented study.. These included, studyfor high school 
equivalency or some form of college degree from associate degree to M. B.A 
A fourth area of study specified by about ten percent of the firms was 
social sciences. Learning content in this area included such topics as 
industrial psychology, human relations, social issues and economics. 



TABLE 99 



Emp 1 oyee Jra 1 n i n g Need s Li s ted by Emp 1 oye rs* 



Trai ni rvg Need 



Number of 
Times Mentioned 



Computer Science 
Math- 
Health Professions 
Engl ish' 

Health & Safety 
Comnuni cations 
Human Development 
Natural Science 



Bus"ness 
Trades 

Degree Studies 
Social Sciences 
Engineering 



1 2 
2 



137 
81 
43 
39 
18 
12 
9 
8 
6 
5 



37.7 
22.3 
11 .8 
10.7 
5.0 
3.3 
2.5 
2.2 
1.6 
1.4 
0.6 
0.6 
0.3 



TOTAL 



363 



100.0 
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Although employers generally cited the foregoing training needs as 
overfill priorities for their workers ^ they differentiated among the various 

i 

Uiitegories of workers In describing specific learning needs. For example, 
p :..Tctably, business managements administration^ social sciences and BA 
cr MBA de<iree studieswere percei ved as top priority for professional 
iiiployeeswhile study in the trades, engineering and for a high school 
^ .:;luHio vvere seen as most important for craftsmen and operatives (See Table; 



TABLE 100 

Employers' Priority Training Need s 
for Diff erent Categories of Employees 



Professional 



Business -management 

Social Sciences 

Degree Studies - BA, MBA 



Craftsmen/Operatives 
Trades 

Diploma Studies - High SchooT 
Engineering 

Laborers 

Trades 

Social Sciences 
Business 



Cleri cal/Sales 

Business-Accounting-Secretarial 
Computer Science 
Degree or Diploma Studies-AA or 
High School Diploma 

Service Workers 

Trades 

Diploma Studies - High School 
Business/Social Sciences 



To probe further into the question of what employee training needs 
are important to employers, firms were requested to look ahead five years 
and project what changes they expected to occur over that period. Twenty- 
three of the 91 employers (25%) indicated that they were unable to project 
such changes in training needs with any degree of certainty as a result of 
the rapidly changing economic conditions. Another 21 employers saw no 



real change.in the training needs for their workers (Sec Table 101).. . 
The five changes (Most commonly expected) were increased needs fpn 
craftsmen and updating of their skills, increased use of data pro- 
cessing, more automation and a need for new skills for professional 
workers. ^ 



TABLE 101 



Changes in Skill T ypes and Employee T raining Needs 
Expecte d by Finns Ranked by Priority (N^47T 



Increased Need for Craftsmen 
Increased Use of Data Processing 
New Skills for Professionals 
New Skills for Craftsmen 
More Automation 

Increased Need for Professionals ^ 
Increased Need for Operatives 
More In-House Training 
New Skills for Operatives- 
New Skills for Service Workers 
Increased Use of Public Relations 
More Affective Training 
New Skills for Clerical Workers 
New Skills for Salesmen 
New Skills for. Laborers j 
Increased Need for Service Workers' 
Decreased Need for Liberal Arts Gj^ad 
Decreased Need for Operatives / ; 







% of Those 






Employers 




% Of Total 


Responding 


N 


Responses 


(N=47) 


13 


16.6 


27.6 


n 


14.1 


23,4 


10 


12.8 


21 .3 


7 


9.0 


14.9 


7 


9.0 


14.9 


5 


6.4 


10.6 


5 


6.4 


10.6 


3 


3.8 


6.4. 


3 


3.8 


6.4 


3 


3.8 


6.4. 


2 


2.6 


4.2 


2 


2.6 


4.2 


2 


2.6 


4.2 


1 


1.3 


2.1 


1 


1.3 


2.1 


1 


1.3 


2.1 


,1 


1.3 


2.1 • 


1 


1.3 


2.1 


78 


100.0 


100.0 



A primary focus in the study of employer-based continuing education 
was an attempt to answer the question, "To what extent do employers pro- 
vide and support continuing education for their employees?" This interest 
extended to the whole spectrum of opportunities provided within the firms 
themselves as well as cooperative ventures between business and educational 
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institutions. The great majority of the firms studied carry out some 
form of employee training (See Table 102). 

TABLE '102 . 

■ Empl oyee Training Programs in Cent ral N ew York Firms 

^^ "^^ ■ " « of 

Employers 

fjrm N (N=91) 

Has training prograrTi 75 \ 82.4 

Does not have training 
program 16 17,6 



TOTAL. 91 100.0 



In addition, it is evident that firms carry on programs 
regardless of their size (See Table 103). 

TABLE 103 

Rela ti onship of Firm Size to Sponsorship 

of Employer-Based Training Activities 

Firms With Firms Without 

Size of Firm Training Pr og ram Trajnjn g Programs Total s 

1-50 N 17" S 22 

% 77.3 22.7 ■ 100.0 

51 - TOO . N 4 1 5 ■ 

% 80.0. 20.0 100.0 

101 - 500 N 37 7 44 

% 84.1 15.9 100.0 

501 - 1 ,000 N 7 2 9 

% 77.8 22.2 100.0 

Over 1 ,000 . N .10 1 11. 

% 90.0 9.1 100.0 



75 16 91 
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Genefally the larger employers have the most extensive pragrams 
while much of the employee training in smaller firms tends to be pri- 
marily on-the-job training or employee orientation. Few small or even 
middle-sized firms have either the facilities or the budgets to develop 
a comprehensive program of in--house learning activities for their 
employees. Only about 45 percent of the firms surveyed sponsor in- 
house training (See Table 104). 

TABLE 104 

Empl oyer-S ponsored In -Hous e Training Co urses for Employees 

N % 

Has in-house courses 40 44.0 
Does not have in-^house courses/ 

other training available 35 38.5 

Does not have training program 16 17.6 

91 100.0 

The number of employees involved in employer-based training effort 
varies widely (See Table 105). Although a majority of the employers 
surveyed provide training for 25 or fewer persons , a few firms offer 
learning activities for 500 to 1000 workers. 
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TABLE 105 
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46.8 
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3 
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1 .6 
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64 


100.0 
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Employers were also asked how many of their employees were involved 
in continuing education learning activi ties . provided by educational 
institutions or other sources during the past year (See Table 106). In 
almost all cases, totals supplied by employers reflect the number of em- 
ployees whose learning outside the firm was reimbursed or subsidized in 
part or in whole. Most employers explained that totals were not available 
for employees v/ho engage in ^tudy not job-related or supported financially^ 
by the firm. 



TABLE 106 
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2 


3.1 


1 


1.6 


76 + , 


2 


3.1 


1 


1.6 


TOTALS 


64 


100.0 


63 


100.0 



*% of firms with employees involved in firm-sponsored learning. 
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In addition to conducting their own courses (See ;db1e 104), 27 
fimis are cooperating witli educational institutions, primarily BOCES 
and conmunity colleyc:;, to pj-ovhI" uiiiployee training oppoi'lui itios. 
Courses offerfad in this way tend to be in the business and trades areas, 
but they also include instruction in engineering, health professions and 
public service. 

Another way in which business and industrial firms encourage 
ernployee participation in continuing education is by making some form of 
financial aid available to them. Most of these programs arc presently 
built around a tuition reimbursement plan. Just over half of the firms 
surveyed offer some form of financial assistance to their employees (See 
Table 107). 

TABLE 107 

Employer Financial Support of Employee 
Continuing Education A ctivities, 

N i 

Finti cial Aid Avialable 53 58.2 

No Financial Aid, , 34 37.4 

Mo Answer 4 ,4.4 

TOTAL 91 100.0 

In general, the larger a firm is, the more likely it is to iiave a 
. financial aid p.-ogfam, While only 36.8 percent of the firms employing 
fewer than fifty persons have an aid program, all of the firms employinq 
over 1,000 workers have such a program (See Table 108). 
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Relationship of Size of Fi rm to Avaijabil i ty o^ 
Support For E mployee CQntinuing Education Jli - 87) 

Financial Supjjort 
Size of Fi rm Not 
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53 




34 
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The avtiilabil ity of financial aid to the employee is usually 
contingent on several conditions which are specified by the employer 
(See Table 109). .The most frequent stipulation made by employers is 
that learning activity be job-related, but firms differed in the 
strictness with which ^{ley defined the term. Eighty-six percent of 
those who offer financial programs make job-rel atedness a requirement 
for reimbursement. The other main condition required by firms is 
satisfactory cpmpletion of the course by the employee. This condition 
is interpreted by employers to mean either receiving a passing grade 
in the course or activity or attaining a certain minimum grade in the 
course (e,g*, a "B'') to be eligible for full reimbursement, . 
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TABLE 109 

Conditions f or Obtaining Employeji Financi a l Suppor t 

% of Firttis Offering 



Cond itions^ . N _ Sup port (N^53) 



Job related activity 46 86,8 

Satisfactory completion 26 49.1 

Prior approval 18 34.0 

Degree program 15 28.3 

Full time permanent employee 13 24.5 

Specified term of employment 7 13.2 



*More than one condition could be cited by employers. 

Many firms offer incentives other than financial aid to employees 
in order to encourage participation in continuing education learning 
activities (See Table 110). Approximately 63 percent of ^ the firms said 
they would give an employee consideration for promotion if he or she com 
pleted an approved continuing education activity. Almost one-third of 
the companies allow employees release time from their jobs to participat 
in courses or proaran^ rnnducted either at or outside the place of 
empl oyment . 



TABLE 110 

jjKentl^ves Offered to Employees to Encourage 
Participation in- Continuing Education 





N 




Consideration for Promotion 


42 


62.7 


Release Time 


21 


31 .3 


Salary Increase 


_4 


6.0 




57 


100.0 
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CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

A Idrge tnajority of aduHs in the Central Region wirh to continue 
their education beyond the years of formal schooling^ and many institutions, 
organizations and agencies are attempting to provide appropriate continuing 
education services for them. In general, the activities offered by the 
providers Of learning opportunities are 1n the same learniny areas cited 
as preferences by adults. Although the learning needs of adults in the 
region are being generally addressed, the efforts to date have best met the 
needs of those v/ho are already participants in continuing education activ- 
ities. These are among the important findings in this research. To 
provide data to improve services and increase adult participation, specific 
findings from the stud^ are presented as follows. 

Adult Interests and Par ticipation 

The findings show a diversity of adult Interest and preferences for 
various study conditions.: Adulthood spans a wide range of years and en- 
compasses time periods of changing personal ^ family and vocational duties 
and responsibilities; hence, it is not surprising to find that adults have 
varying educational needs at different times in their lifie span. Likewisej 
these adults have unique needs as individuals, needs v/hich at times ma^ be 
shared with others of similar sex, occupation^ age, income levels education 
or other characteristics. The results of the study confirm this hetero- 
geneity of the adult population and emphasize the need for continuing 
education planning and programming which focuses on these differences. The 
following are some specific findings of this research: 
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1, Most adults v/ant ,o continue to ledrn, 

2. Adults in yeneral cite UiQ social sciences, the trades and business 
as the three top areas of learning interest followed by such topics 
as home and faniily living, physical education, fine and applied arts 
and crafts . 

3* The fiiajority of adults expressed preferences for learning in tradit- 
ional educational settings such as the public school and two or four 
year colleges and universities. The choice of the public school as 
the most preferred inration for learning may indicate that adults 
wish to study 1n a convenient and/or familiar setting. 

4. The majority of adults prefer to learn through workshop or lecture 
methods; some expressed interest in learning through independent or 
home study or non-traditional methods, 

5. Most adults are v/illing to spend two to four hours a week on a 
learning activity. 

6. Adults specified that learning for personal interest or satisfaction 
was the most frequent reason for pursuing continuing education, 

7-. Most adults wish to be kept better informed about continuing educa- 
tion opportunities; almost one-third said they do hot know What 
courses or activities are available in their own communities. 

8. Previous educational experience of adults is an influential factor 
related to interest in continuing education. Adults with some post 
secondary education are more likely to participate in continuing 
education than adults with less formal education. 
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9, The educational background of adults affects their learning interests 
Tiie less education adults had the more they clustered their interest 
in utilitarian or job-related areas. 

10. Adults viith post-secondary education tend to cite lack of time as a 
barrier to learning more frequently than other adults. Those with 
less than a high school education most often name cost as a barrier, 

11. Differences in the learning inter^^sts of adults are associated with 
their occupations. In general, these learning interests reflect the 
training and background characteristics of the various occupational 
groups, 

12. Members of different occupational groups differ in the frequency with 
which they cite barriers to their learning. For example, farmers 

and farm workers as a groups named lack of time as a barrier more 
often than adults in other occupations. 

13. Adults generally said they are willing to pay something toward the 
costs of their learning activities/ Slightly more than half prefered 
that the cost be $50 or less. 

14. Adults are more willing to pay higher costs for learning activities 
that are job-related or related to an established certificate or 
degree program. 

15. Adults with higher family incomes are more likely to participate in 
continuing education activities; those with yearly incomes of $10,000 
or more are the most frequent participants. 

16. Age and sex are also related to participation In continuing education 
activities. Person:i aged 18 to 25 had the lowest parti pa ti on rate of 
adults in any age group. Women were more likely to have been partici 
pants than men . 
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Learning Opportuniti es and Adult Needs 

The inventory of learning opportunities reveai s the wide variety of 
types of providers and services available for adults in the Central Region. 
Over 400 different providers were identified. They offer more than 5,000 
separate learning activities for adults who wish to study on a part-time 
basis. The services encompass activities sponsored by colleges and 
universities, public schools and BOCES, proprietary schools, employerSt 
government agencies, social, cultural, religious and professional organi- 
zations. 

Although the activities identified range widely in topics, costs 
and settings, it is likely that all individual adult learners might not 
find a learning activity to suit their specific requirements. On the 
average, providers are offering learning activities in most of the subject 
areas cited by adults and at times and within the fee ranges specified 
by respondents in the study. In spite of this general collation of adult 
needs and available opportunities, a particular adult may not be able to 
satisfy an expressed learning need for a number of reasons. 

First,, adults expressing the same learning interest may have different 
home locatio ..ransportation problems, amounts of time or money to spend 
on a learning activity or other circumstances affecting participation in a 
given learning activity. Those adults with similar interests and circum- 
stances may be unable to convey their preferences to a provider who might ^ 
meet them or be unable to identify the provider who already has an active 
program in the area of interest* 
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On the other hand, a prov icier may find it economi caTly impossible 
to offer a requested learning activity to a very few individuals. A nrn- 
vider also, may be unable to predict the potential market for a 
learning activity requested by only two or three adults in a community. 
Availability of instructors, instructional facilities or lack of financ- 
ing may further restrict the availability of offerings by pro\ ^ers, 

The following are some further specific findings that relate to 
continuing education resources: 

1. The majority of providers plan to begin or increase continuing 
education activities; one-third of the providers plan, to main- 
tain their present level of programmlnq. This suggests that 
the recent growth of continuing education activity will be 
continued. Most of the proposed grov/th is anticipated by educa- 
tional institutions. Proprietary institutions and voluntary 
organizations anticipate less expansion of their present efforts. 

2. Providers tend to use newspapers or printed literature for 
dissemination of information about continuing education programs. 

3. Cost is under $50 for the majority of learning activities offered. 
However, costs are related to the types of providers with higher 
education institutions reporting the highest costs to the parti- 
cipant. 

4. Providers of learning opportunities would like more information 
about the learning preferences of adults to aid them In program 
planning. They would also like to know more about how to reach 
and attract the adult audience, how to identify sources of 
funding and how they might cooperate with other institutions or 
organizations in their efforts . 
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5. Many providers have begun to offer learning activities at off- 
catiipus or comniunity learniny centers in order to hiMng acti=^ 
vities closer to the participants. These efforts are viewed as 
generally successful. 

6, Most of the continuing education programs, particularly in 
educational institutions, are financially self-sustaining. This 
constrains some development of new programs in interest areas 
where costs might be initially high for purchases of equipment 

Recommendati ons for a More Responsive 
S ystem of Cont inuing Educatio n 

The ideals expressed in the concepts of life long learning and re- 
current education portray a citizenry fully participating in educational 
activities throughout the life span. Although it is clear that participation 
in continuing education has been growing steadily in recent years, the 
large numbers of adults who do not participate indicate that the goals 
of life-long learning are yet to be accepted or achieved by many. Since 
the findings of this research and other studies of adult learning interests 
emphasize that most adults wish to continue their learning in some manner, / 
it is particularly ess^ential to discover what unmet-needs may exist and 
what solutions might be suggested to make continuing education more 
responsive to adult interests. It is toward this end that the following 
- recom-mendat1ons and implications from this research are presented. 
A Coordinated Continuing Education System 
A close look at the institutions, organizations and agencies now 
providin^j continuing educatinn oppnr tuni ties illu^^trates the diversity 
among continuing education providers. These providers range widely in 
the scope and purpose of their educational activities, for example from 
those Institutions having a major interest in the education of adults to 
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those for whom continuing education is secondary or subordinate to other 
goals. The result of this varied response to an assortment of adult 
neetJs is a plurfni^tic system of conLinuing education, a systeni in which 
the multiplicity of approaches may accomodate varied objectives and 
educational goals but may also make access to opportunities more difficult 
for adults. Further, such a pluralistic system may permit unnecessary 
duplication of services and inefficient use of available resources. To 
ameliorate some of the problems resulting from this pluralistic approach, 
greater coordination of the continuing education delivery system is needed. 
Interinstitutional Cooperation and Coordination 

Cooperation and coordination of efforts among providers can help 
reduce or eliinijiate unnecessary competition among providers. Cooperation 
may mean the sharing of facilities and/or resources among service providers; 
it may include consortia, ad hoc groups or other relationships which foster 
communication. Institutions may arrange with local businesses, professional 
groups or other organizations to supply education and training to meet a 
special need. Through cooperative arrangements, further development and 
utilization of education technology can be facilitated. More sophisticated 
utilization of oducational technology may further increase access t'j continu- 
ing education by supplying study opportuni ties for adults who find travel 
time or scheduling to be strong barriers to participation. The sharing of 
resources and expertise in educational television and production of audio and 
video tapes can extend the services of all concerned. 

Since the many institutions and agencies now engaged in continuing 
education already have varied talents and competencies, these shoijld be 
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expanded and exploUed for mutual advantage. Each institution need not 
try to be all things to all people^ that is, to attempt to meet all the 
expressed needs of adults. This could lead to further duplication of 
efforts, unneeded proliferation or splintering of progranis. Instead ^ 
institutions nnght analyze their total efforts and capitalize on their 
strengths, offering instruction andsupport in areas in which they are 
uniquely, capable. For example, business and industry might continue 
offering apprenticeship training or specialized training in specific 
company-related skills; educational institutions might provide the 
required general occupational training; all providers might work toget- 
her with colleges and universities to provide professional staff 
development and advancement for continuing education. 

Improvement in Information and Counseling Services for Adults 

If adults are to realize their learning goals, they must have 
adequate information about the educational opportunities available to 
them. In the present research , three out of ten adults Indicated that 
they do not know wi...t learning opportunities aro available. In addition, 
adults overwhelmingly stated that they would like more information 
about the learning activities available in their communities. While 
providers of educational services make efforts to disseminate information 
about current offerings, this information often does not reach the adults 
who need it. In some cases, adults require interpretation and explanation 
of course and program information if they are to identify the right learn- 
ing activities for their^ needs. 

Given the present pluralistic continuing education system, an adult 
faces a fcrmidable task if he or she must seek out a learning opportunity 
to meet a specific need. Since other research (Johnstone & Rivera 1965) 
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hds pointed out that the aiiiount of knowludge and^ information about learn- 
ing resources is relatfld to higher educational and socio-economic levels, 
it is likely that many of those adults who have need of skills also lack 
information about how to acquire them. In additions since adults at the 
higher educational and socio-economic levels participate more frequently 
in continuing education activities, they are better able to convey their 
Icat^ninj interests and preferences to providers. Consequently , there is 
a Qinger that the present system may continue to serve those who are al- 
ready v/ell -served and increase the inequities among the less educated and 
lower income' groups . Better channels for reaching all segments of adults 
must be established if wider access to educational opportunities are. in 
fac t , to be achi i f?d = 

Decentral izaticn of Learning Opportunities 
Da ^a from the present study indicate the barriers which adults 
feel prevent tlieni from taking advantage of learning activities. Such 
barriers further operate differentially for adults in various occupational 
groups, locations and income levels as well as for men and women. For 
adults in general, lack of time is perceived as the chief barrier to 
further learning. Although the response "lack of time'' may include compe- 
tition froni other activities or responsibilities in an adult's daily 
routine, it may al^io encompass time required to travel to and from a 
distant learning center. Distance and transportation problems were cited 
by approximately ::en percent of the respondents. Six percent live in 
rural areas and 1:? percent of homemakers and the unemployed. When these 
responses are viewed in combination with adults' preferences for the public 
school as a learning site, an interesting implication for the delivery of 
continuing education ^-;ervices results* Although additional research is 
needed to clarify these responses, adults may be suggesting that they re-' 
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quire more convenient learning locations for study. Consequently, 
decentralization of learning activities may.be necessary if participation 
is to be increased and the goal of a ''learning society" achieved. 
Alleviating Financial Barriers to Learning 
Although the barrier of cost affects adults in the lower income 
^groups most strongly, other adults also find that they must pursue educa- 
tional activities on a part-time basis because of financial constraints. 
Many students find that financial assistance from institutions is limited 
for part-time learners or that employers' educational assistance plans 
may not benefit them (e.g., in determination of job-relatedness of Gourses, 
etc.). It is likely that the changing attendance patterns 1n higher educa- 
tion and the growth of part-time study will continue. A reordering of 
public policies and institutional priorities is needed to provide equitable 
financial assistance programs which recognize the needs of the increasing 
numbers of part-time learners. 

Development of Appropriate Curricula to Meet Adult Needs 
While on the survey, the offerings of continuing education providers 
resemble the learning interest areas ^referred by adults, gaps in services 
exist. For example, an examination of offerings in the trades and occupa- 
tional subject areas which ranked first among the interests of non-partici- 
pants showed that these offerings are often directed at the avocational 
learner and not necessarily intended to provide or improve job skills, With 
all identified offerings Included, the occupational areas ranked fourth 
among learning activities sponsored by providers. However, alninst four uf 
every ten adults stated that they wish to learn for vocational reascns-- 
acquiring job entry skills. Improving skills or advancing in a job, 
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In generals the number and type of offerings ijl^ the various learning 
interest areas makes it difficult for an adult to'put together an Integ- 
rated program to reach a learning goal. For exaniple, there may be many 
basic courses availabla in a subject area but few courses at more advanced 
levels of instruction. Cooperation and articulation among providers of 
learning opportunities is a necessary step in developing programs for 
adults which provide sequential learning activities and/or activities 
geared to the appropriate instructional levels to meet particular adult 
needs. 

To ward a Re gio nal Continuing Education 
I nformation Management System 

A part of the charge to the project staff of the Central Region 
Continuing Education Studies was to propose an information management 
system that would support development of a comprehensive coordinated 
Statewide System of Post-Secondary Continuing Education. The accompany- 
ing figure represents a schematic proposal for such a system. 
^ Several assumptions underlie the schema: 

1. Planners and managers of educational programs do not have 
the time to identify and process all the information 
essential to functioning most effectively in their roles. 

2. No single extant agency collects and processes information 
of the scope and variety essential to comprehensive planning 
of ■coordinated continuing education programs. 

3. The limited financial resources available for the support 
of Continuing Education preclude the development of a new 
agency to provide information managenient services. The 
extant service copabilities of universities • ^the Inkind 
services of institutions and agencies Involved; the volunteer 
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services of concerned citizens and cash payments (through 
consortium arrangements) for services actually received 
should maintain the system once the initial deveTopmiBnt 
costs have been met* 

4. Much of theanalysis , organization and meaningful display 
of Information could be performed by faculty and graduate 
students in a university setting. Universities could 
expect to, over a period of time, generate many small gra-nts 
from private and government.^sources. to support^juch rgieanch . 
and development activities. 

5. In a state as large and complex as New York^ there Is a 
need for a regionally based system that will ensure a res- 
ponsiveness to the unique characteristics of the region to 
be served. : 

6. Information required at various progVam '^levels differs^ e.g. \ 
local, sub-regional, regional, state, /and that informeitlon 
can be acquired, stored and processed in a format that will 
facilitate acquisition consonant with the needs of the 
discrete management objectives at each level. 

7. That planning^ within broad State guidel ines , is best accom- 
plished at a regional level where there has already been 
some experience toward ievelopment of viable planning 
relationships, e.g. an Office of Planning Services Region^ 
an occupational education planning region, etc. 

8. That any viable information management system must Incorpor- 
ate a human element and that there are identifiable ''natural 
linkers-' who, because of social roles, work roles, 
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institutional roles, political roles, or personal initiative 
can and will contribute to enhancement of the systeriu 
9. That it is the individual who determines his participation 
In any program of continuing education, consequently, a 
system must provide for constant collection of data that will 
help with the assessment of current programs and th.e Identifi- 
cation of emerging needs. 

Functions of a Management System 
. .To prayjde. .support .for :the.. developm&at.of a Comprehtns.ive, Coordinated 
Statewide System of Post-Secondary Continuing Education a system must 
address at least five functions; 

Data Gathering 
Data Management 
Data Synthesis 
Data Dissemination 
Application 

Feedback ' ^ 

Data Gathering 1 . V 1 M \ \ ^ ^ 

This function provides the basic resources for a data bank that will 
support comprehensive planning by both providers, participants ond potential 
participants. 

Program inventories should include those from every institution, 
organization and agency conducting continuing education activities in the 
region. The work of the managers of the system Involves development of 
reporting formats that will ensure that pertinent data is gathered in a 
mode that will satisfy the requirements of computer or other storage. modes . 
Samples of a typology, and program inventory forms are included In the 
appendices of this report. 

Inputs by potential participants must be sought. One of the weak- 
nesses of many extant efforts to address the needs of non-part1cipatorb 
is the dearth of information about them. If institutions are to address 
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the needs and expectations of the 40+% of adults who are not participating, 
needs assessments must address all segments of the population. The 
decennial census can serve as a basis for validation of the samples drawn. 
Sampleb can be drawn on the basis of education, age^ occupation, racial 
and ethnic origin, or a combination of such population characteristics. 
Displays of Interview schedules utilized in the Central Region Study are 
included among the appendices of this report. Experience during the Central 
Region Study indicates a need for further refinement of those instruments; 
with particular reference to probing the meaning of the now' identified 
barriers to participation. 

The decennial census provides a foundation for all types of educational 
planning. Since the census was not taken for that specific purpose, 
special efforts must be made to analyze and display census data in modes 
meaningful to the planner and policy maker. The Central Region Continuing 
Education Study -s Demographic Profiles : Volumes I and II were nompiled by 

\ \ - \ ^"^""V " 1- \ " V """" ^ \ \ - U 1 ' ' ^ ; 

an\analys1s of the 1970 Decfennial Census tapes 'and brbjected with supple- i 
mentary data acquired through the New York State Office of Planning Services. 
The display of data by township and county provides a resource that can be 
recollated for a schodT district, BOCES, a coimiunity col lege service area, 
sub-regional planning area, and/or regional planning area. 

Information from business and Industry represents an essential base 
for both individual and institutional planning. Extant sources of such 
data may, at best, be labelled ''Speculative". The development efforts of 
Project Job Search (Livingston, Steuben and Wyoming Counties) provide an 
experimental model for acquisition and handling of such data. In the 
absence of the precision of a system such as that proposed by Project Job 
Search, an alternative approach Is set forth In the CIOE publication: 
Program Planning in Two-Year Colleges, e.g., (Posneri Egner & Hedlund, 1975) 
which suggests sources of data useful to the program planner. 
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Related data generated through other regional, state and national 
studies; econoinic forecasts; deiriographic projections and future studies, 
predictive of technological change are all useful resources for those 
preparing syntheses and engaged in long range planning. The data 
gathering function should give attention to the seleccion from ERIC and 
other data banks of high quality studies, projections, forecasts, etc* 
that should be brought to the attention of scholars and practitioners 
within the region. » X.^ 

. .The type of data-that .can. be . provided by partJcApants in extant.. . 
continuing education programs pro\^Mes tile fourth dimension to the data 



gathering .function. The worR of Nolfi (1973) in Massachusetts provides 
a useful model that might be expanded to include data for institutions 
and agencies in addition to institutions of higher education. 
Data Managem_ent 

' The function of data management includes ;acquisit1on, organization* 

■ \ \ \ w ' i . 

^and retrieval (duplication, printing, on-1 i ne computer access, micro- 
fiche , etc . ) , ' 

The process of acquisition must focus on economic strategies with 
extensive participation by the users. The model employing 300 Rotarian 
volunteers explicated in this report can be adapted to recruit participation 
by other volunteer and professional groups. It is important to keep in 
mind th t the data acquired must respond to the needs of the institutions 
and individuals that will use it in planning. Typologies, instruments of 
observation, interview schedules and feedback col 1 action must be programmed 
to articulate the interface of data flowing from the four sources deline- 
ated under Data^ Gatherjng. 
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The most conyenient organizational mode for needs assessments, 
manpower needs, dernographic data and population projections might be 
for computer storage and access for analysis with the SPSS program. 
Data coded by township, county and Region could then be recollected 
to describe school districts, BOCES, community college service areas 
and/or other configurations such as urban/rural, urban/suburban, etc. 
useful in ascertaining the characteristics of specific target popula- 
tions. 

It should be noted here that regions designated for post 
secondary education planning are arbitrary designations and often 
include overlapping service regions and fragments of the service 
regions of institutions. Consequently, unless common typologies, 
instruments of observatlonj systems of coding and storing data and 
plans for accessing data are employed, institutional needs for compre- 
hensiv^ planning data will no^ be met. \ ■ . ' y 

Likewise, coordination of regional data management is absolutely 
essential if such data banks are to serve the needs of the State 
Education Department in providing those data essential to the periodic 
updating of State plans for postsecondary education* While planners 
at the local level will need a quantity of data sufficient to support 
the 'Identification of specific target groups, resolution of inter- 
Institutional problems of articulations etc. State level planners 
will need to select only those data that have system-wide or state- 
wide impl ications . Our regional data gathering experiences and efforts 
to stimulate regional cooperation would indicate strongly that it would 
be uneconomic to attempt to collect and manage all of the necessary 
data in a centralized systenu 
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Consequently, we see this recjional report and its reconiinendations 
as one contribution toward the development of a comprehensive state-wide 
data managenient systeii). Whan all recjional studies have been completed, 
a state-level task force niight be formed to address the d^:'velopment of 
state-wide data n^nanement guidelines with sufficient specificity to 
insure systeniatic development of regional systems. Needless to say, 
such systems are not going to spring into being overnight. Long range 
planning for the evolution of a state-wide system that could be a sub-^ 
system of the State Education Department's computer based data manage- 
ment network would seem to be the most reasonable approach. 

All of the data i ndicatecl, under the data management function do 
not lend themselves to computer storage . Many of the documents indicated 
under the data synthesis function wiT\of themselves become valuable data. 
This suggests the need for a regional depository that could be readily 

i 

accessed by planners. Such a depository could be establ is,hed> wi thin the 
library'of a postsecondary institution Where the holdings would also be \ ' 
accessible to students and scholars and could be further disseminated 
through established inter! ibrary loan arrangements* 

Access to much of the related data could be facilitated by cross 
y-gf^nrencing to extant library holdings and the ERIC microfiche holdings 
already established at designated centers throughout the state. This 
further suggests the need for maintenance of a catalogue of holdings and 
cross refernnces to facilitate retTT^al . 
D ata _Sy nth OS 1 s 

The function of Data Synthesis deals with the preparation of data 
in forms noco^sary to specific unes. 

\ 
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In its most elementary form, synthesis, can be illustrated by the 
need to organize program inventories in directories, that could be accessed 
by counselors and potential participants in planning individual Hfe-long 
learning programs. Such directories would contain the minimum essential 
information, would be formatted to facilitate frequent revision and would 
be indexed to display the alternatives available to the individual by 
institution, program, credit status, etc. 

In more complex forms, synthesis deal s with the interface among 
data in the system and data from sources exterior to the system. Such- 
synthesis would address the complex problems of public policy and program 
planning, e.g., the relationships between occupational programs and man= 
power needs; the most effective use of public financial resources; the 
cost effectiveness of alternative methodologies; the relationships between^ 
the characteristics of the adult learner and delivery of instruction via 
ma'ss media. ^ i . 

^ \ ■ .V \ i. . ; - 

the information management system shoulid provide a stimulus for 
applied research by students and scholars in all of the senior Institutions 
in a region. At the same time, it should provide a resource that would 
relieve both the scholar and the practitioner of some of the burden of 
Replication of data collection that is chariicterlstlc of contemporary 
endeavors to study the phenomena of continuing education. 
Data Dis semination 

The system should function to provide effective access to data by 
both users and providers of continuing education. 

Our experiences In this regional study indicate that the library 
system could be an Important link in the system. Librarians have expressed 
commitment to the support of adult independent learning, but profess need 
for information about programs and need for more knowledge about how to 
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counsel the adult learner. If the regional information management system 
were to address these needs, the library system could be an important 
adjunct in overcoming the qeneral need for information documented in the 
needs assessnient data set forth earlier in this report. 

During \the course of our regional studies, we have become closely 
associated with an attempt by secondary and postsecondary administrators 
to develop a sub-regional mochanism for program planning and articulation. 
As the administrators in Onondaga, Cayuga, Tompkins, Oswego and Cortland 
Counties (OCTOC) with the assistance of their professional planners, have 
wrestled with the "problems of developinq a five year comprehensive regional 
plan, they have used our demographic data, needs data, and have called 
for our assistance with the identification of other necessary data. The 
regionayi nfoniiation management system could both stimulate and support 
such ^b^regii)nal efforts to plan and articulate. This leads to a wry 
"o&s^FT^tion ihat the need for a regional information management;;system . 
beco/ies more \apparent When such attempts at planning and articulation ane 
undertaken, i\iso factn, the development of a regional information manage- 
f4nt system. will be an evolutiqnary process. 
Ap£jJ^cation 

At the local leva! of program application the System could provide 
support throuoh demographic information necessary for targeting special 
group interests and needs; economic studies for guidance in determining 
cost/effectiveness and cost/benefits; information about adult learner 
characteristics to enable more effective local [jrograifninng within a sub- 
regional plan. - 

Depending u[)On the level of sophistication to which the system is ^ 
developed, the kinds and imounts of data that could he qenerated arc 
almost limitless. The <inverning questions would be: who wants it? 
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who needs it? and, is it cost feasible to gather, manage and disseminate 
it? . 

-Individual applications would vary from identification and selection 
of single learning opportunities to the assemblage of a number of formal 
learning experiences from several institutions to realize the requirements 
of job certification, high school equivalency or a Regents external de^ 
gree. The individual's options and opportunities could be multiplied by 
knowledge of what is available within th^ time and resources that could 
be committed. . . , 

Feedback 

The maintenance of continuous feedback would be essential to the 
longterm operation of the system. Part of this feedback would be pro- 
vided by the "conti nuous nature of the formal data gathering function. 
Certain types of data dissemination^ e.g. directories and manpower .infor-- 
mation, would be cyclical and require periodic formalized data gathering. 
Formal needs assessments and demographic studies, while cyclical would 
not be repeated on a short time line. 

Informal feedback would induce a response through reanalysis of 
data already in the system or the generation of special projects for 
preparation of policy and planning studies and reports. 
Governance 

Governance of the system could be by a regional council of users. 
Such a council should include representation from all of those groups 
involved in the application functi on . A professional manager could 
serve as executive officer responsible to the regional governing council* 

1 y '/ 
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It would 51 the function of such a council to provide g€rv1ces in 
support of the efforts of providers and participators. The council would 
not have the power to infringe upon local and/or institutional autonomy. 
Decisions as to Institutional .roles and programs would be negotiated by 
consensus through sub-regional planning niechanisms created by the agenc^ ^ 
and institutions within those sub-regions. 

Coordination of this'fregional systeni with other regional systems and 
with the data nianagement systems in the State Education Depay^tment and 
other gQvernn-?nt agencies could be carried out through a similar state- - 
level inechanis ' 
Ne^t Jte^s 

The project staff and their advisors recognize that at this stage 
there are voids and ambiguities in this proposed Regional Continuing 
Education Irifcrmation Management System, Perhaps 1t should be left 
deliberately so,. The next step would seem to be the mounting of a pilot i " 
effort toward implementation. The problems of voids and ambiguities could 
be worked out in the crucibles of practice. This then, is the first step 
toward invention of a system. An attempt to provide a catalyst to provoke 
a rational effort directed toward creation of a comprehensive coordinated 
state-wide system of post-secondary continuing education. 



1 
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APPENDIX A 
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INTERVIEW INSTRUMENT 
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Interview 



Cornell Continuinn Education Study 
Needs Assessment 

I ntro ducjiq^ri 

Hella, My nime is , I'm helping v^ith a 

Cornell University project to find out what educational needs people 
in this county have, so that education programs for adults can be 
better planned. 

We think the best way to find out what education programs are 
needed is to go out and get suggestions from the people. You were 
selected as someone who could be of help and I would appreciate being 
able to talk with you for a few minutes. 

Ijij t ru c tions to Interviewer 

Seeking the person's name may be threatening. We will simply 
code interviews unl : s the name is voluntarily given in conversation. 
Through preliminary conversation establish the fact that you are ' 
interested in the interviewee and that you value his/her suggestions. 
A convenient way to lead into the interview is to ask auqut the per^ 
son's job (if employed). 

1 Vocational Development and Basic Edu cation 

a. What is it that you work at? . 

b. Have you been employed at this long? (conversational) 

C- Do you ever find there are things which could help you in 
your work, if you could learn more about them? (Let the 
interviewee talk freely; then, if necessary hand .Card I to 
him/her 5 saying t "Here is a list of some subjects connected- 
wi th jobs that people sometimes study; do you see anything 
here of interest to you?" 



(Record interests as specificaTly as possible.) 

2. Home and Family L ivjnq . 

Aside from subjects which might help you 1n your work* can you 
think of anything you might like to learn about which would 
help in everyday life? (Let the interviewee talk freely; then, 
if necessary* hand Card 11 to him/her* saying* "Here is a list 
of some subjects connected with home or family living that people 
sometimes study; do you see anything here of interest to you?-* 



(Record Interests as specifically as possible,) 
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Hobbies and_ Rec reation 

Are there hobbies that you vvould like to learn more about? (Let 
the interviawee Lalk freely; then, if necessary, hand Card III to 
him/her, saying, "Here is a list of some things connected with 
hobbies or recreation that people sometimes learn about; do you 
see anytfring here of Interest to you?" 



(Record interests as s|)ecificany as possible.) 
Personal Devel opnient 

Can you think of anything you would like to learn more about, 
just for the sake of your own development as a person?' (Let the 
interviewee talk freely; then, if necessary, hand Card IV to him/ 
her, saying, "Here is a^iit of some things which people some= 
times study for personal development; do you see anything . here of 
inr.erest to you?" 



(Record interests as specifically as possible.) 
Pub l ic A£fa _1xs - ^ 

Might you be interested in learning about anything that would help 
you be a better informed citizen? (Let the interviewee talk freely; 
then, if necessary, hand Card V to him/her, saying, ''Here is a list 
of some things connected with being a better citizen; do you se'e 
anythinn ^-^^re of interest to you?" ■ 



(Record interests as specifically as possi'ble.) 

Rel 1 nion or Ethics • .. 

Might you be interested 1n learning more about the Bible, other 
religions, or ethics? \ 



(Record interests as specifically as posaiblc j „ 
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G enera l Edijcatio n 

Can you think of anything else you might like to learn more about? 
(Let the interviewee talk freely, then hand Card VII to him/her^ 
saying, "Here are some general subjects that people sometimes 
study; do you see anything here of interest t^ you?" 



(Record interests as specifically as possible.) 
L earning Pr iority 

Let's go back now for a minute and look at the things you said you 
would like to learn more about, (Interviewer read the subjects 
listed by ' nterviewee .. ) Which one of these would you niost like to 

1 earn about? . _ . 



Would you like to get credit toward some type of certificate, or 
diploma, or degree for learning in this subject area? 



No Yes 

Examples for Interviewer ^ if Needed: 

a. ^Certificate? 

b. _ __Credit toward high . school diploma? 

c. Credit towa: d a license? 

d. Credit toward a two-^year degree? 

e. ^Credit toward a four-year degree? 

f . Credit toward an advanced degree? 



There are many ways in which people can take a course. How would 
you prefer to Jearn^ 1f you could do 1t any way you wanted? 



Examples for Interviewer^ If Needed: Lecture, Workshops, Tutoringp 
Travel-Study, On-the-Job, Correspondence^ Audio/Visual, Independent 
Study, Group Project. 

Just as there are many ways of taking' a course, there ;are several 
places where a course could be conducted. If you could decide 
where a course you wanted to 'take would be held, where would you 
choose? - 

'Examples for Interviewer, if Needed: Public School, College, 
Business Si te* Library* Home, Church* YMCA 
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12, There is^- of course, a limit to the amount of time people can 
spend in attending classes* or studying on their own. If you 
were studying something you wanted, how much time per week 
would you be willing to put in? _ _ 

Examples for Interviewer, if Needed: One hour, two hours, 
three hours, four hours. 

13, If you were spending time on a course each v^eek, how would you 
prefer that the course be organized? That is, would you prefer 
to meet: 

_ Once per week? 
Tv^'ice per week? 
More than twice per week? 

14. How long would you be willing to continue participating in a 
course you miglit like to take? 

Examples, if Needed: 

Less than One Month? 

One to Six Months? 

Six Months to a Year? 

One to Two Years? * 

^ More than Two Years? 

15. If there were a charge for taking a course you wanted, how much 
would you be willing to pay? ' 

es for Interviewer, if Needed: 

Nothing 

Less than $50 

Between $50 and $100 

Between SI Off and $200 

More than $200 
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16. rd like to think again about the thing you'd most like to study. 
Would you think about it for a niinute and then tell nie why it 
would be iiTiportant to you to study in that subject area? 



Examples, if Needed: Help get a job; advance in job; personal 
satisfaction; meet requirements to get into an education prograiii; 
be a better parent; work toward certification; be a better citizen; 
get aw ly from everyday routine, etc. 

17. Many things keep people from taking courses or learning a skill, 
and from the point of view of providing courses, it is important 
to know what these are. Can you think of things which might 
keep you from taking a course you would like to? ;^ ^_ 



Examples, if Needed: Cost, Time, Place, Child Care, Transportation, 
Red Tape, Age, Entrance Requirements, Not Offered, Exams, Studying 
with Youriger People, Lack of Confidence, Social Pressure, Lack of 
Inf oniiat ion . 

IB. People often need information and advice before, beginning a course 
of study. Some people find it most helpful to talk with a pro- 
fessional counselor, others would prefer to talk with a friend or 
employer. Witfi whom, if anybody, would you want to discuss a . 
course? 



J Examples, if Needed: Counselor at school or college, counselor at 
government agency, employer, friends, etc. 

19/-^ Who would you go to to find out about courses available? 

- \ 



20, Who would you go to to find out about emplo^mient possibilities as 
a result of training that you might take? _- __ 

21, Do you know about adult education courses in this area? Yes 

No__ _ 

To Interviewer: If Yes, "how do you know?" 



Examples, If Needed: Bulletins, Newspapers^ Radio, T.V. 

ZZ. . Would you like to be kept better informed? Yes ___ No 

23. How do you think colleges, BOCES, and other adult education pro- 
viders could best keep people in the area informed about courses 
available? 
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In your opinion, why don't niore of the adults yoi: knov^ take 
courses? _ . „ 



(To be asked if interviewer has not already found out from 
discussion. ) 

Tell me, have you ever taken adult education courses? 

Yes No. Interviewer-=-If Yes, Where? 

When? What? 

Would you mind giving me an ideh as to the amount of formal 
education you have. had? 

_ _ 8. years or less 

_ ^ Some High School 

_High School compl'-ted 

Business or Trade School 

_ __Some college 

College completed 

_ _ Some graduate school. 
_ Graduate school completed 

If you could have the oppurtum ty would you be interested 
in getting any type of diploma or degree? 

High School Col 1 ege 

' _ _Tv/o-Year College Graduate School 

Would you mind telling me your age? 

;_18' to 25 ■ . ' .. 

25 to 35 

35 to 50 

Over 50 . " 

Could- 1 get an approxinuat| Indication of your income? For 

example, could you tell me if it is: 

/ 
I 

___$5000 or less ' 

$ 5i)00 to $7000 

$7000 to $10,000 

Over $10,000 
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30. If interviewer has not learned from discussion Are you 
married? 



I sincerely appreciate your cooperation, and I know your answers 
will be of much help as we get a better picture of what people 1n the 
area want. It's been gook talking with you. Would you like to ask me 
any questions? 



Interviewer Notes: 



No 



How 'iiany children do you have? 



Sex : 



Male 



Fema 1 e 



f 

./Racer 



Other 



Location : 



Rural 



Urban 



County 



Township 



Special Notes: 



DR/pas 
1/16/74 



187 
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APPENDIX B 

LEARNING RESOURCES 
SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGENCIES 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL FIRMS 
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The? inroniuUiun \u this ques l i onna i re is being collected as pdrt of a i^osearch btuUy 
un continuifii) uducation in the central New York I'egion through a grant of Federdl fund< 
under Prugraii} Impact of the Higher Education^ Act of 1965, Title I; Comrnunity Service iind 
Continuing EducatitMi.^ This project is intended to provide data on ledniing needs and 
resources in the r^egion fo assist in [ilanning future continuing education programs and 
services for students. 

iUNCRAL INFORMATiUN 

]. Name of Institution "■' 



Business Address . 

nudiber and street 

City Zip Code County 

J, Telephone Area Code _ Local Nunj^er ^ Extension, if any 

4. What office at thib insti tution. has responsibility for administering adul t/continuiny 
education programs and couY^ses? 

Office _ ^ _ ^ „ 

Name of Director or Administrator . 

Administrator's Title 



b. At what primary locations (other than tlie main campus or business address of the 

institution) are continuing education Iparfiing activities conducted? Include learniny 
activities offered at branch or satellite campuses, industrial plants, cultural 
centers, public school buildings i etc. 



rt 



ace 



Address 



What ar^e the principal methods used'to recruit adult or continuing education students 
at this Institution? Check those methods which you use most. 



No active recruitment of adult/ 
continuing education students 

Literature available' on ^^equest 
(catalogs, pamphlets, etc.) 

Special mail ings 

Newspaper advertisements 

Broadcast (radio & TV) 
adverti sements 



Contact persons or representatives 
in business, Irfdustry, labor 
and occupations 

Employment caunselors 

Special services for adult/contin- 
uing educ, , students (low fees, 
counsel Ing, etc. ) 

Other (please specify) _ ■ 



(3/1/74) 
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Which iiiiSthtKis of student r-^crui liiiizint are dotQ?ini nod to be niont Dffectivt^ in rjuKhinq 
ddu]L/coMUf)uiny i3ducdtiun students at this institution? Pltidse describe brifvfly. ^ 



Atm ddg] t -kiontlnuing ediication students eligible for financial aid at this institution 

Yes 

Which of the following types of financial aid are 
available? Check all which apply. 

loans 

^_ schoVarships , grants 

wo rk= study ernployment 

other (please specify) 



Which of the followincj support services are available to adult/continuing education 
students at this institution? Check all which apply. 

career counsel inci health services ' 

placement . library services 

educational (academic) counseling tutoring or remedial education 

P^f^^on^l social counseling day care 

List any special requirements or liinitations on adult/continuing education 
students' use of such services; e.g. extra fee, availaDility to part-time students, etc 



Approximately hnw many students (head count) were enroried in adult/continuinq educa= 
tion activities at this institution last year? 



n Enrol led FTE 
(He ad Coun t) Studenti^ 



Fall Semester 19:^1 
Spring Sernester 1973 
Total 1973 



Chock one of the foTlowIng responses in relation to the student totals reported in 
Question 10. This total includes 

students in both credit and non-credit learning situations 

students in credi t-bearing learning activities only 
other (please explain) . 



1 1) 1) 
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If the toLal ri-i^nrit:d in Question 10 included only students in rryd i t = botH' i nti 
learninii activities were thi^re nny adul t/canLinuing education Gtudpnts f^nrolled in 
non-ct^edi t act ivi titf:5? 

Yi^s (apprux jiiiuuMy fiow mny ...._;} No 

1.3, Wfijt niutnud ui tr\m^pQrta ti on 1'. u^ud by ;i!u5t: of thi? aduU/cont1 nu 1 iin uduuitiun 
sLudent^. dt ti)is i f!s t i tut i Ofi? 



buii jthar (plaase ^pGcify) 

14, Is f'ublic trdnspcsr tation to and fro\^\ this institution available? 

yus, ddytiine only _ no, none is avdilabjn 

yo ^5 , d ay a n d e ve n 1 n ( i bp t fi _ o t h e r (please s pe c 1 f y ) 



lb. Does this institution award credit to conLinuiny education studerits for assessment 
and exprrience from the follnwinq sources? Check the sources which apply, 

CLEP CPEP USAFI 

other standardized extei'rial oxdmi n t tions (please specify} 



credits awarded by other colleges or eduCQtional institutions for passing 
s tandardi zed tes ts 

i ns ti tiitional proficiency or equivjlency tests 
oral examinations or interviews by the institution 

Other institutional assessment (please specify) _ 



work experience 

other experience or non-course work, e.g. travel, conyiiunity service, etc. 



16. How much credit is a student permitted to earn toward a degree by exanii ria ti on or 
special assessment? 

no c^^edit allowed credit allowed up to ' 



,0 limit on credit by. f^xami nati on __ Dther (please specify) 



17. How are new courses and programs for continuing education students originated at 
this institution? Please describe briefly. 



191 
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Ahii if; Lhu Lf)iuf suurco of fundiru] ftjr adu 1 t/c:anti nuing education [jroyrdms and 
.:oiiritjb at tU\-^ Institution? 

sol r=su'Uinninq tiirouyh studt^rit foundation or other outside grants 

Ln i ' i • Unr. and iU'cHU^, 

other (please specify) 

= M:, I i Lu t: i uiki i subb i dy 



f4U0 ['uikfj up Lhe t\}cuUy for cidu 1 t/con t i nu i nq educatiOfi learning activities nt uhis 
i f) . M ' 'i L^n ? i/Mu^k .jrio re^p^^iSt:' for e^ich :)f the yrnu[)s below. 

50.. ur iiiore 

Reuular tacy] Ly uf the 
i MM li tut inn 

Separate aciul t/cuntinuing 

education fdculi:. ^ 



special fdrii]iy ( 1 es true to!'^; 
frofii coii]n;un1 f.y , professions, - 
business industry, arts. 'jtc. 

Wh'St is f-h** present [lalicy of the institution towarrl iricreasinq or enlarginy its 
p,i r L i w 1 i'ci M on in adu 1 t/cnn t i nu i ny education learnint| activities? 



.r!]. What type(s) of information v;ould be most helpful to this institution in making deci- 
siofis fibout and/or i mpl eiiien t i ng adult/continuing education learning activities? 



Por''^.on viho suppliGd 1 ri forina ti un for this section of survey 
ii anie 



Title 



PROGRAMS AVAItABLE TO ADULT/CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDENTS 

As part of the survey of educational resources, it 1s necessary to know what programs 
your institution offers to the Continuing education student. Please complete the following 
section for each such program yo;u offer. Please use additional copies of Section II as 
needed, [, ' ■ / 
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Ui^NTHAL lOJGION CONTl^^UIHG HDUCATIUN STUUV 

Section Ilr Progrums Available to Adult/Continuing Education Students 

For this survey, a program Is defined as a set of learning activities (courses or 
similar instructiunal activities) desi(]ned for the adult/continuing education student 
which inay (but not necessdrily) lead to the award of a certificate, diploma or degrcfe. 
Do not'include programs which are open only to full-time day students. Examples are: 
part-time baccalaureate or associate degree programs ^ programs of study In specific 
Subject areas, short or concentrated study progrdms, occupational or vocational skill 
programs, etc, 

1 , Name of Program . 



Administrative unii offering progr'am 



3. DirGctor or parson in charge of administration of program 

^'^ 3 f^i^ .-. . 

Title ... __ ^. 



4. What type of award or recognition 1s given for the completion of this program? 

None, not a certificate or degree Associata degree onjy 

program 

Bachelor's degree only 

Hitjh school diploma or equivalent _ 
" Graduate or professional degree only 

Certif irate of attendance or 
""^ completion Other (please specify) ______ 



Is this program accredited by any specialized accrediting agency or agencies? 
_ _ Yes No 

If yes, what agency or agencies have recognized this program? List all which apply. 



What is the primary location of the learning activities in this program 
Address ^^^^.^ - 



Is this location: (check one) 

main campus of 2 or 4 year college community center or agency 

^ or uni vers i ty s . 

11 bra ry 

branch campus or satellite campus of above? - . o 

— - . business or industrial site? 

public high school or elementary 
~ school building? other? (Please specify) 
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7. Which of the following are admissions criteria for participation in this program? 

none satisfactory scores on standardized 

' exaniinfjtions 

minimum age (specify) 

_ . certain rank in high school class 

iTilninium education (specify) 

particular occLipational experience 

sex personal interviews 

ethnic backgrDund location of residence 

low socioeconomic background other (please specify) 



8, What is the genera) purpose or focus of this program? 

occupational skills or techniques home and family living 

general education or liberal studies public affairs (citizenship, government, 

~ " community affairs, consumer education, 

leisure time/recreation activities etc.) 



personal development (p.ublic other (please specify) 

speakings speed reading, 

etc . ) ' ^ 



9. Is this program directed at a special clientele or at the general . publ i c? Check one. 

special group general public 

If special group, indicate which of the following groups are the major focus of this 
program. Check all that apply. 

special occupational group . independent learners (explain) 
disabled/physically handicapped 



Veterans 



unemployed or economically 

disadvantaged military personnel 

elderly/retired ' people confined at home or beyond 

commuting distance 

v/orki ng adul ts 



women 

10. What is the approximate tuition cost of this program to the student? 

$ per credit / semester / course 

(circle one) 

$_ other 

11* What are the approximate other costs of this program to the student? Include all 
which apply. ' 

$ college fees , $ . books or written materials 

S - lab fees $ ______ special 'equipment or supplies 



: 1 9 i 
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12, When is Instruction in this program scheduled? ' 

daytima . weekends 

lat^ afternoon and evening other (please explain) 

14. Enrollment f nforination : 

Registration dates . 

Length of progratn (please describe how long it takes a student to complete the prGgram* 
Include nuniber of sernestar hours or number of semesters, if appropriate.) 

15, Person who supplied infoniiation for this section of survey 
' ^ ^'^^^ . . 

Title . _ . 
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CENTRAL REGION CONTINUING EDUCATXaM STUDY 
COPi^ELL UNlVER>iITY 

C 0 J r s fej s Available fo r Adult /Continuing Educatlan Studerits_ 

ThEi informatioii in this questionnaire is being conected as part of a research study 
OP rontinuina tiduCdtion 1n the central New York region through a grant of r;ederal funds 
und^r Program Impact of the Higher Education Act of 1965, Titlf^ I: Commny Service and 
Continuing Education. This project is intended to provide data on learning nt?eds and 
..resources in the region to assist in planning future continuing education programs and 
services for students. 

In order to obtain complete information on continuing education resources It 1s 
necessary to inventorv continuing education courses which are currently being provided 
for learn^^rs ror tha purpose!^ of this survey, a continuing education course may 
defined as any planned educationdl activity, eitlier credit or non-credit. Please include 
the following: 

1) Courses designed specifically for the adult/continuing education learner. 
These "^ay be^offsred at any tin^^ of day and include courses of any length. 
(Include workshops, ninicourses, institutes, etc, whether or not they are 
lasted in the college catalog. ) 

2) Courses which are part of the regular educational program of the institution 
but are open to adult/continuiny education students and offered at times 
convenient to these learners (e.g, late afternoon or evening). 

Please complete the following questions for each adult/continuing education course at 
tfiis institution, 

1. Name of course : . ^ — — 



Main purpose or focus of course: 

Occupation^.l skills or techniques Home and family living 

General education or liberal studies ^Public affairs (citizenship, 

government* community affairs 



Leisure time/recreation activities consumer education 

Personal development (public Other (please specify) 

speaking, speed reading, etc.) 



3. Is this course (check one) _ credit? non-credU? 
a) If credit, hov/ many credit hours? 



b) Is this credit transferable or applicable towai^d a degree? yes no 

When does this course rneet? 

a) Starting date __ — ^ — ^ 

b) Day(s) of week ^ 



c) Hour or time of day 



What is the length of this course? 
Total number of weeks 
Total contact hours 
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6. What ere the approximate costs of this course to the student? 

$ _ per credit / seir^ster / course 

~" (circle one) 

I fee (s) 

S books and/or materials 

7, Is this course* aiir^^d at any special clientele or groups? yes nO; general 

public 

If yes, which of the following groups are the major focus of this course? 

special occupational group _ Independent learners (explain) ____ 



disabled/physically handiGapped 

^ Veterans 

unemployed or economically 

disadvantaged military personnel 

el derl v/retired . people confined at home or beyond 

comnuting distance 

working adults 

women 



8. Please list any special requirements or prerequisites for admission to this course* 



9, What type of credit or recognition is given for the successful completion of this 
course? 

f^one Certificate of attendance or 

completion 

Class credit only 

Other (please specify) _ 



10, What is the approximate or average class size? 

10 or fewer 31-50 

____ 11-20 51 or larger 

21 - 30 

11. What is the primary method of instruction used in this course? 

classroom lecture 'tape cassette 

^ tutorial closed circuit TV 

- programmed InstructiDn field work or cooperative work study 

computer-assisted Instruction _ correspondence/home study 

^ other (please specify) . : . - - 
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What is tfie approximate level of instructlan of this course? 



adult basic education 



coilpge/university postgraduate level 



secondary (high ichool conipletion) 



level not appi icable 



postsecondary (college 
i ntroductory level ) 



other (please specify) 



postSt3Condary (college advanced level) 



Where does this course meet? 



Place 



Address 



Is this location (chock one) 

^ main campus of 2 or 4 year college or university? 

^ branch campus or satellite campus of above? 

public high school or elementary school building? 

community center or agency? 

1 i brary 

business or industrial site? 

other? (please specify) 

14. Reqi strati on date(s) 

15. Instructor 

16. Person who supplied information for this section of survey. 



Name 



Title 
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CENTRAL RHGION CONTlNUrNti iiUUCATlON STUDY 
CORNHLL llNlVHKSfTY 



Survey oT Atiult and Continuing n ducat lon Proi^rains ^ Coursos and Actiyi^ij)S ./ 

The in forina t io.i in this survey is being collcctod part of a research 
study on continuing education in the central Now York ref/ on through a grant , 
of Federal funds under rrogram Inipact of the Higher Uducation Act of 1965, 
Title I: Communitv^ Sei^vice and Continuing Oducation. This project is intended 
to provide data on learning needs and resources in/the rogion to assist in 
plnnning future continuing education prup.r^^"^ 'I'^d services for s^tudents. 

GliNEiTlAL INFOi^NlAT fON 

1, Name of School 



2, Business Address ^ - 

(niunber and street) 



Ci ty Zip Code County 

3. Telephone- -Area Code Local Num-^^r Extension, if any _^ 

4, What office at this school has resjHunsihi lity for administering adult/ 
contiruaing cchacation progi^ains and courses? 

Office _ _ _ 



Name of Hi rector or Administrator 



Administrator's Title 

At which of the following locations are your adult or continuing education 
courses or programs presently held? 

at the school address listed above only 

at other locations as needed (specify) 

Place 



Address 
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6, What are thu principal int^thodH usocl t;o 
tion students at thb^ InsLitut ion? Clu 



No active recruitment of adult/ 
contLnuing education studeiits 



Literature available on rec|ue^t 
(catalogs , pamphlets , etc -. ) 

Specinl mailings 

N o \ v' s p : I p o r advertisements 

Broadcast (radio l\ TV) 
advert i segments 



rc^cruit adult or continuing cduca- 
u^k those methods wliich you use most. 



Contact persons or ropre-^ 
sentativos in business ^ in- 
dustry ^ labor and occupations 



Employment counselors 

Special sGrviccs for adult/ 
continuing education students 
(low fees; counseling, etc.) 



Other (please specify) 



7. Which methods of student recruitment are determined to be most effective in 
reaching adult/continuing education students at your school? Please doscribe 
briefly. 



8 What support or special services are availatalo to adult or continuing educa- 
tion students at your school? Include counseling Ccarner, educational, per- 
sonal), placement, library, day care, lower tuition for special groups, 
remedial work, etc. 



9, Approximately how many people were enrolled during the past year in adult 
continuinp. education activitios in your school? 

r-'all semester J 'J/3- ^ 

Spring seniestor 1974 

Total 
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10. How nro nevv courses niul prograins for continuing educatioii students originated 
at your ^^chool? Plcaso describe brlcny,^ 



11, What is the chief source of fundinp, for the adult/continuing education program 
at your school? 

self-sustaining througli student foundation or other outside 

tuition, fees and grants " grants 

institutional subsidy other Cplease specify) 



12. Wiio make up the faculty for the adult/continuing education learning acti- 
vities at this school? Check one response for each of the groups below. 

S0% or more. 
of a/ co faculty Les s than SQ% None 

Regular faculty of the 

institution . ' ___„ 



Special faculty (instructors 
from community, professions 
business S industry, arts, 
ctcO 



13. What is your present policy toward increasing or enlarging participation in 
adult/continuing education learning activities? 



14. What typeCs) of information would be most helpful to your school in making 

decisions about and/or implementing adtilt/cont inuing education learning acti- 
vities? Clieck any of the following areas about wlilch information is needed. 

Potential audiences 



_nGeds or interests 
^potential numbers 
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location 

alii 1 it y to pay 

ability or willingno.ss to trave) outsLcle iinmediato community 
jiow to attract 

other ■■ 



Tcacliors of Adult Uducation 

^how and where to rocrult 

t rain Ing 

^teaching nicthods sultahlo to adults 

other 



^_TcacIring Methods 

' S u b J c c t M a 1 1 c r Cant en t for Con r s e s 

nainc any Hpocinl aroaH of interest 



Finances 

^sources of funds 

writing grant proposals for funds 

charging for courses 

other 



Facilities ^ Hqulpment 

classroom space 
new teaching equipment 
othe r 

Relationships with Other Organizations or Agencies 

_^ poss i b le cooperat ion 

possible competition or rivalry 
other 



Philosophy of Adult Oducation 

Policies of Adult Education 

_Adniin i strat ion of Adult Education 

livaluatlon of Program and Outcomes 

Person who supplied information for tills section of survey 

Name 

-j . - ^^..^ ^^^^ 

Title ____________ 
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PART II: Please coaplote tlv: following infomatjon in reference to adult/continuing education courses or learning 
activities. Include those courses and activities offered since January l] 



hm of Course 
or Progra,"] 
(offered since 
Jan 1, 1974] 


Usual !!eetin| Tinie; 

Duy[s) of week and 
hours (c.g,, T ' Th, 
7 to 9 p'j.j 


Length of 
Course; 
Total :^o. 
of li'ecks 


Approxirato 
Cost to 
Participant 


1 

i 

! This Cours 

i 

Rcgularl): 


s is Offerd: 

I 
1 

As XcedDd 


Xiinbor of 

Persons 

Enrolled 










j 














1 


i 
1 
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CENTRAL REGION CONTINUING EDUCATION STtlDY 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 



Note to person contacting the organization: Please complete the 
followinq 1 nfonTiation. * 



Your Name 
Address 



Phone ^ No. ( ) 



street 



area 



3tF 



er 



General Information 



To Inter\J^tewer : You rpay be able to complete Items #1 to #5 below 
before you iiall the 'organization* . , ^' 



1* Name of Organization 
2* Business Address 
a. ' County f 



b. City or^ Town 

I 

c . ' Street 



d. Zip Code 



3* Telephone — Area Code 



Local Number 



Extension 



Najiie of director or adjninistrator of organization or c'ohtact person: 



Najiie 



Title 
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What is the main purpose of this organization? (Check the one ma,jor 



purponu ; 




a) 


c tnhniuri i ly s e rv i c e 


b) 


educational and/or cultural 


c) 


fraternal 


Q J 


>i 13 n 1 + ) i 
f 1 i l L t, n 


e) 


professional or occupational 


f) 


rel igioug 


g) 


sociul or recreational 


h) 


governmental 



When you reach the contact person by phoney explain briefly that you 
are helping Cornell University with a survey of adult education (or 
continuing education) in county. Ask the person 

If it is convenient to spend a few minutes on the phone. 

Then explain thcit the complete project includes a study of needs for 
adult education and of courses available In county »^ - 

but that you are. gatherl ng data only on courses offered by civic, fra- 
ternal , or community service organizations or by agencies of local gov- 
ernment. 

Make the questions as conversational as you wish. 



Does your organization offer any adult or continuing education progr^s or 
courses? 

yes _ no (If no, skip to Question 9) 



If yes 5 are these open to: (check any which apply) 



a) 


genei^al public 




b) 


membership only 




c) 


spec i all zed audier 


icep (specify 


d) 


paid staff 




e) 


volunteer workers 


in this organization 



2Ut) 
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If answer to Question 6 was Yes , approximately how many people were en- 
rolled, durlrig the past year , in the.adu.lt/continuing education activi- 
ties for: 

Appr ox ijnat e En r o 1 Ime n t 

a) general public 

b) membership only 

c) r,peCLalized audienceCB) 

d) paid staff or volunteer workers _ 

At wliich of the following locatione are your adult or continuing educa- 
tion courseo or progrOTS presently held? 

_____ a) At the headquarterB or business address of the organization 
only* 

____ b) At both organization headquarters and other locations as 

needed . . • • 

_ c) Entirely at other locations* ' . 

If answer Is b) or c) above, which of the following siteR are now used 
for your adult or continuing education activitnes? (Check ail which 
apply.) 

public schools 

other educational institutions (two and four year colleges , univer- 
sities, BOCES, etc.) 

■ libraries, museums ^ or cultural centers 

community centers ' 

■ - business or industrial sites 

^ churches, church halls . ' 

^ any other available meeting facilities (please specify 



Is the present policy of your organization (check one)? 

a) to be^in offering adult /continuing education learning activities 

(if such activities have not been offered), 
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b) to offer more adult /continuing education learning actfyi- 

tleo than in the past. 

.>) to continue at atout thf? samo level as in the- past. 



d) to decrease your offerings 



Ask the following question and use the space provided to make notes re- 
aardinq the answer given. Then ask the organization representative if 



gardinq the answer gu- . . . - u 

he or she can help you organize the information under the headings pro- 



vided, 



What ty-pe(s) of infoi-mation would be most helpful to your organization in 
making decisions -about and/or implementing adulWcontinuing education learn. 
inm activities? r 



CLaBSlfleatLon^-tha organization needs information about (check any which 
are indicated by the repreBentat ive) , 

a) Potential audiences = 

aa) needs or interests 

^~ bb) potential numbers 

cc ) location 

" ^ dd) ability to pay _ 

ee) ability or willingness to travel outside iminediate conununity 

ff) how to attract 

gg) other -— — — — — — — — 



b) Teachers of Adult Education 

aa) how and where to recruit 

~ bb) training 

" ^ cc) teaching methods^ suitable to adults 

dd) other . — 
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10. (continued) 

____ c) ToHchinK mothods 



d) Subject matter content for courses 

^ ^ aa ) namn any special areas of interent 



e) Finances 



aa) sources 5 of funds 

bb ) writing grant proposals for funds 

cc ) charging for courses 

dd) otlier 



f ) .Facilities & equipment / ' 

aa ) classroom space ; 

bb) new teaching equipment 

cc ) other ^ 

g) Relfitionships with other organizations or agencies 

aa) possible cooperation 

bb) posr.ible competition or rivalry 
_ cc ) other _ ___ _ 1 



Philosophy of adult education 



Policies of adult education 



Administration of adult education 



Evaluation of progrM and outcomes 



Ask the followlrtg question and use the space provided to make notes re- 
garding the answer given* Then ask the organization representative if 
he or she can help you organize the information under the headings pro- 
vided. 



ThG question: Are there any training nfjeds of your staff (paid or volunteer) 
which you are not now able to meet? 



. h) 
_ i) 

.J) 
k) 
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(continued) 

Class! fication \ 
.Do these needs relate to: 
^ a) teaching skills 

~ b) understanding adult needs and learning 

c) organization management 
~ ^ d) goal setting and educational objective 
^^^^ e) working rerationshlps 

f ) ^ther . . 



ncWfENTS: Please add any other comments about the organization s-^progrm.s , 
needs, etc. uhich might be helpful. 



Does your organization publish a brochure or printed announcement about the 
continuing education coursc^i; you offer? 

y^.^> no does not provide continuing education courseB 

Xf yea , ask if a copy of this material could be mailed to: 

Helen Veres 

Continuing Education Project 
Stone Hall 
.Cornell University 
Ithaca, n.Y. 1^+850 



Instructions For Part II 

Please complete the Information on the attached form 1n reference to the 
adult or continuing education coursei, of the organization. 
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Part II ; To Ije completed for those orianizations offering adult or QOntinuing educition courses or leirnini leti'vitiei, 
' ' Include activities offered since January 1, 191k. 



Niae of Course 

or ho^tm 
Of firid since 
Jan 1, 19Ti|)_ 



Uiud Meeting Time: 
Bay(s) of week and 
hours (e.g. T I Th, 
? to 9 P'^m.) 



Length of 
Course: 
Total No. 
of Weeks'" 



Approxliate 
Cost to Par* 
tioipint 



This Course is Off wed : 



Replarly 



As leeded 



teher of 

Persons 

Enrolled 



2ii 



00 
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CENTRAL REGION CONTINUING EDUCATION STUDY 
^CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

General Information 

1. Name of company or fir m 

2. Business Address 

Number and Street 

City Zip Code County 

3. Telephone — Area Code Local Numbe r 

Extenstorii If any 

4. What are the main product(s) and/or service(s) provided by this firm?. 



5, Total number of employees : 

5. Approximately how many employees are included 1n each of the following 
categories: i 

Number of Employees 

\ " " " ■ 

Professional, technical & managerial ' 

Clerical " _ " _ 

Sales — _ 

Craftsmen __ _ 

Operatives 

Service • ____ — _____ 

Laborers _________ 
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7. In your opinion, what type of program or course content (for example, 

various occupational skills, employee development, etc.) do you think would 
be most useful and/or needed by present or potential employees in this com= 
pany? Please indicate employee needs according to employee categories. 



Category 

Professional,, technical & managerial 


Trai ni no Needf s ) 


Clerical 




Sales 




Craftsmen 




Operatives . 




Service 




Laborers' - ' 





8. What significant change(s), if any, are likely to take place in the type of 
■ skills or employee training needed by your, firm over the next five years? 
This includes skills which may' decrease in importance as well as those in 
which increases are expected. 
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Does this firm provide financial assistance or relmbursenient for tuition 
and fees to employees enrolled in educational activities? 

Yes . No 

If Yes , please describe the conditions under wh4ch financial 
assistance is given, (For example* the course or educational 
activity must be job-related, etc) It would be especially 
helpful if you would attach a copy of any written materials 
regarding such policies. 



What incentives (other than financial assistance) are offered to employees 
to encourage enrollment in adult/continuing education activities? (For 
example, release time from job to attend class, special consideration for 
promotion, etc. ) 



Does this firm provide Its ^^educational or training program for fimployees 

Y es No 

If Yes to question 11, please complete A and B. See also Part II of survey, 

'A. Which of the following types of training are provided? Check all 
which apply. 

on-the-job training 

formal orientation program(s) for new employees 

____ "in-house" courses or learning activities 

special courses or learning activities provided under cooperative 
or contractual arrangenents with a local educational institution 
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other. Please specify. 



B. Approximately how many employees were participants in your training 
program during the 

; last half of 1973? 

first half of 1974? - 



Approximately how many of your employees have attended adult or continuing 
education classes during the 

last half of 1973 (Fall semester)? 



first half of 1974 (Spring semester)?,^ 



Does this firm have cooperative arrangements with any educational institu- 
tion(s) (for example, comniunity colleges, colleges or universities, BOCES, 
etc.) to provide training for your employees? 

Yes jo 



If Yes, what are these 


institutions and courses involved? 


Institution 


Name of Course 




Person who supplied information 


for this survey: 



Name Title 
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MRT IL. To be completed by those firfns offering employee training programs,^ courses and/or learning activities, 
^ Include activities offered since January-1, IP. 



te of Course 
or Program . 
(offered since 
Jan. 1,49J4) 


Usual Meeting Time: 
Day{s) of Week and 
hours (e.g., T § Th., 
1 to 9 p.m.) 


Length of 
Course, 
Total i. 
' of Weeks 


Approxiniate 
Cost to Par- 
ticipant 


This Coursi 
Pegulirly 


is Offered 
As Needed" 


Mkf of 
Persons En* 
roiled in 

This Activity 




h 


■■ 










- — - ■ ■ 




! 












---- 










>j 

ce 
u 






— — — — 


.. — ■ — ■ — - — 
























- - - 












jERiC 












ill 
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APPENDIX C 

CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECT 
AREAS IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SUBJECT AREAS TH 
CONTINUrNG ED1JCAT1.0N 



00 


00 


01 


00 


03 


00 


05 


00 




00 




01 


00 


00 


11 


00 




01 








OQ 




13 




99 


13 


00 


lb 


00 


IT 


00 


19 


00 




01 




05 




09 




13 




17 




21 
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AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOimCEB 
Acriculturn , General 
A^jri cultural Burliness 
A^"^ r 1 0 ul t ur al u n onii c s 
Ai.'iriaullure arrl I'nrestry Tt^.;hnolof Les 
Vamx Machinery 

Agronomy (Field Crops and Crop Management) 
Animal GciencR (Husbandry) 

Animal lienl th 

GenetiCB 

Livestock and Poultry 
Product ion Management 
Other 

Food Science and Technology 

Fureutry (Production, Management, Marketing, Services) 

Horticulture ( Fruit and Vegetable Production) 

Natural ReBOUrre^s ( Conoervation , Utilization and Services) 

Air 

Fish 

Forests ' ^ ,^ 

Natural Reuources Mahageraent 

Range Man^jement ' .= ^ - 

.Water \ ^ 1^ 

Wiiaiife 
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03 00 00 ARCHTTKCTURIi;, mVIRONMKNTAL DR[JIGN MP PLANNING 

0.1 00 Archit.octiircu Cl'oru't'^il 

O;^ 00 City, Community iiml Regional Planning 

0^ 00 Environmental Dniri/^n, Guneral 

07 00 Interior Doi^Lf^ri 

09 00 LanLiucapo Architi/eture 

1.1 00 Urbtin Design 
05 00 00 ABEA STUDIES 

01 00 African Gtudien 

03 00 American Studies 

01 Latin American Studies 

05 00^ Asian Btudies ^ General 
01 East Asian Studies 

05 South Asian (India, etc.) Studies 

09 Southeast Asian Studies 

07 00 r^uropean Btudlesj General 

01 Eastern European Studies 

05 West European Studies 

09 Russian and Slavic Studies 

09 00 Islsmic Studies 

11 00 Middle Eastern Studies 

13 00 Pacific Area Studips 

07 Op 00 BUSINESS, MANAG^ffiNT, ANP SAI.ES 

"I ' ■ 

01 00 Business and Cormnorce, General 

03 00 '- Accounting and Bookkeeping 
01 ' Accounting Principles 

05v^ ' ' Accounting Sys{>ems 

09 Auditing Q O 1 \ 
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}_'■ HoukK^j'upi III';, Machine 

21 Bookkeepi ru'; , Payroll 

PS Bookkcepi ri''; 5 Oliver 

pQ Cost Aecoun.ting 

33 CP. A. Roviow 



hi 



Data PrniieL^nini^ Accounting 
Govermnental and Institutional Accounting 
l^Tj Interm*^:d i atu and Advanced Accounting 

Ii9 Payroll Accounting 

53 Secretarial Accounting 

57 , Tax Accounting 

5l Ac-COunting, Other 



00 


Ad ve r t i s i ly^ a nd Li 


ales Promotion 


01 


Adver tis i.ng 


Principles 


05 


Advei't in i n/^ 


Campaigns 


09 


Ad vert 1 s irif^- 


Copywrit ing 


1 


Advertiri n/^ 


Lay^out 


17 


Advertising 


Media 


21 


Advertising 


P'roduction 


25 


Direct-^Mail 


Advertising 


29 


Retail Advertising 


33 


Retail Disp] 


_ay and Sales Promotion 


37 


Other Bales 


Promotion 


00 


Banking and Finar 


ice ^ 


00 


Business Administration and Management 


01 


Business Principles 


05 


Business Organiz.atiQn and Management 
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09 


O'Q 
13 


Office? MHrui^ement and Buperviuion 
Gmaii Bu^nnesG Mana[^eineiit 


11 


00 


Busiiiooa AritiuTn^tic/Mathematicn 


1. i 


uo 


Buy! rituui CunmiiUi i cati oiia 




01 


Business Carrespondence 




05 


/ Hcport Wri mc 




99 


Other BiniiiiosB Communications 


15 


00 


Business Economics 




01 


EconomicL] of Consumption , 




05 


Labor F^^unumics 




09 


Principles of Business Econoinics 




■ 99 


Other 


IT 


00 


Business Law 


19 


00 


Business Machines 


21 


00 , 


Hotel and Restaurant Management 


23 


00 


Insurance and Risk 




01 


Principles of Insurance 




05= 


Life Insurance 




09 


Property and Casualty 


25 


00 


Investments and Securities 


27 


00 


International Businees 


29 


00 


Labor and Industrial Relations 




01 


Collective Bargaining 




05 


Contract Administration 




09 


Lahor-Manag^ment Relations 


31 


00 


- Marketing and Purchasing 




01 


Marketing Research 




05 


Marketing Analysis 
.--^ Q Q Q 
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' 07 31 09 Industrial Mai^keting 

Intei'iiat Lonai Mai^keting 
17 Principlon of Marketing 

Purchasi n{3 

33 op Operations ReGcnrch 

35 00 Personnel Mana^^ement 

01 Employee Dtivelopment 

05 Employrnent. Practices 

OQ Job Evaluation 

37 00 ■ Public Relations 

39 00 Real Estate = - - 

01 Re^. ' Fr -.te Principles 

05 = Real Estate Practices 

09 Real Estate Management 

13 Real Estate Law 

17 Real Estate Appraisal 

21 Real Estate Finance 

25 Real Estate Sales 

hi 00 Retailing and Retailing Occupations 
01 Meruhandise/Product Information 

05 ------ Retail Buying — 

09 Retail Display 

13 Retail Merchandising (Selling) 

17 Retail Salesmanship 

21 ■ Retail Store Majiagement : 

"'^^ 99 " Other Retail Trade 

U3 00 . Salesmanship Principles . 
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OT ^5 00 

01 
05 
09 

U'( 00 

09 00 00 

01 00 

03 00 

05 00 



07 00 

09 00 

11 00 00 

01 00 

03 00 

05 00 

07 00 

09 00 

11 00 

13 00 

15 00 

13 00 00 

01 00 

03 00 

05 00 
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SecrGtarial Studien 

Shorthand 

Office Practiiio 

lypewriting 
Transportation and Public Utilities 

CQMMUNICATIQNS. 

Communications t Gfe-neral ^ 
Advertising 

Communication Media ' 

(Use of Videotape, Film, etc., oriented specifically 
toward Radio/TV) 

Journalism (Printed Media) 

Radio/TV 

GOmiTER. INFOBMATION SCIENCES AND TECH NOLOGIES 
Computer and Information. Sciences , General 
Computer Programming = 

Computer Operator and Peripheral Equipment Operatibn' 
Technologies 

Data Processing 

Data Processing- Equipment Maintenance Technologies 
Information ScienceB ajid Systems 

Key Punch Operator and Other Input Preparation Technologies 
Systems Analysis 

EDUCATION 

Education 3 General - - - ^ 

Adult Basic Education^ 

Adult and Continuing Education 
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li 01 


00 


Coj-'eer Education' 


09 


00 


CuiTiculiiin and Inuti-uct ion 


11 


00 


Eciucational ' AdminlHurat ion 


13 


00 . 


Kilucationar Pol Joy 


15 


00 


Educational FBycholo^ (including Learning Theory) 


IT 


00 


Educational Btatlstics and ReEearch 


19 


00 


Educational Supervision 


■ 21 


00 


Educational Teclinoiogies (includes CAI ^ AV) 


23 


00 


Educational Testing, Evaluation and Measurement 


25 


do 


Elementary Educations General 


27 


00 


Higher Education, Generaa 


29 


00 


Junioi.^ and Community College Education 


31 


00 


Junior High School Education 


33 


00 


Ppe^X*:iementary Education (Kindergarten) 


J!? 


uu 


Bemedial Education 


37 


00 


Secondary Education, General 


39 


00 


Social Foundations (History and Philooophy of Educ 


Ul 


00 


Special Education 


U3 


00 


Student Personnel (Counseling and Guidance) 
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15 00 00 

, 01 00 

03 00 

05 00 

07 00 



09 00 

11^ 00 



ENGINEERING AND ENGINEERING TECHNQLOGIES 
Engineering, General 

Aerospace, Aeronautical and Astronaut ical Engineering 
and Technolosr 

Agricultural Engineering and Technology 
Architectural Engineering and Technolo©^ 
Bioengineering and Biomedical Engineering and Technolo^ 
Cerajnic Engineering 

226 . 
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15 13 00 
15 00 



IT 


00 


19 


00 


21 


do 




00 


25 


00 


27 


00 


29 


OQ 


31 


00 


33 


00 


35 


00 


37 


00 


39 


00 


kl 


00 


k3 


00 


k5 


00 



Chemiual Erigineering (include Petroleum Rofining) and 
Technology 

Civil. Construction and Transportation Engineering and 
Technolo^ 

Electrical. Electronics and Communications Engineering 
Engineering Mechanics 
Engineering Physics 

Environinental and Sanitary Engineering and Technolosr 

Geological Engineerinc 

Geophysical Engineering 

Industrial and Manai^oment Engineering 

Materials Engineering 

Metallurgical Engineering 

Mining and Mineral Engineering 

Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering 

Nucleai" Engineering 

Ocean Engineering and Oceanographic Technologies 

Petroleum Engineering (exclude Petrole'om Refining) and 
Technology 

Textile Engineering 



17 00 00 
01 00 
03 00 
01 
05 

05 00 
07 00 
01 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE ARTS 
' English^ General 
Composition 
. Theoiy 
Vriting 

English as a Foreign Languate 
Langua^.e Skills 
Reading 
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-17 07 05 
09 
99 

09 00 
, 01 

oi 

09 
13 

11 00 
01 
05 
09 
13 
17 
99 

13 00 
01 
05 

. 09 

13 

15 00 

19 00 00 
01 00 
. 03 00 
05 00 
OT 00 
01 
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Proof Reading 
Speed Reading 

Other Lansu.^e Skills (Spellings Dictionary, etc.) 
Li nfjvi sties 
Grammar 

History of the EngliBh Lraguage 

Phonolo^ 

Semantics 
Literatm'e 

American LiLerature 

Asian Literature 

English Litorature 

European Literature 

Poetry 

Other 
Speech 

^ Oral Interpretation of Literature 
Rhetoric and Public Address 
Spedch Improvement 
Discussion and Conversation 
Study Skills 

FINE AND APPLIED ARTS • 
Fine Arts, Genera3. 
Art History and Appreciation 
Art Theory 
Art Studio, General 
Drawing 

22B 
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19 07 05 ^ PainUng 

09 Scvlpture 

99 Other 

09 00 Clne^matosraphy ' 

XI 00 Crafts^ General 

OX Decoupage 

Qtj Leathercraft 

Qg Metalwork and Jewelry 

X3 Macrame 

- Needlework (Knitting, Crocheting, Onbroidery, 

Needlepoint, Crewel) 

21 ' Pottery and Cerajnlcs 

25 Quilt MaJcing 

29 ^ Rug Mal^ns (Rya) 

33 ^ Stained Glass, glass making 

3-^ TextileB (Spinning and Dying, Batik, Weaving) 

99 Other Crafts 

13 00 Dance , General 

01 Ballet 

05 Ballroom Dancing 

09 ' Belly Dancing 

13 ' Jazz Dancing 

Ij Modern Dancing 

21 Square Dancing 

25 Tap Dancing 

99 Other Dajicing 
15 00 ■ DrMatic Arts 

01 Acting 229 
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f^ic^ 05 ■ Creative Dramatics 

09 Drainatic Literature 

3^'3 Play Production 

17 00 Music History and Appreciation 

19 00 Music 

01 Composition 

05 Performing 

09 Theory 

21 00 ' Photography 

21 00 00 FOREIGiJ MN UUAO:: , A?Oj.^LITr^AT^ 

01 00 FoTc:i^j\ L.an^uagc^s 5 General 

03 00 C! tf sical Languages, General 

01 Ar ab i c 

05 Cliinese 

09 Greek 

13 Hebraw 

17 Latin 

99 Other 

05 00 Modern Foreign Languages , General 

01 African Languages (Non-Semitic) 

05 / ^abd c 

09 ' Ci ^^nese 

13' rr .nch 

17 ■ 

21 Gvi-;ek ( Mudern )= 

25 Hebrew 

29 Indiaji (Asiatic) 

230 
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'J5 33 
37 



h9 



T tali an 
Russian 
Scandinavian 



Slavic Languages (othei" than Russian) 
14..; Spaniiih 

00 00 HRAT^TII , PHYSICAL EDUCA T TON MP RECREATION^ 

Ql 00 Health , General 

01 Cbmniunity Health 

05 Consumer Health 

QQ Disease Prevention and Control 

Environmental Health 
- Fajnily Life Edueation (include Sex Educatl 
21 First Aid 

25 Harmful Substances ( alcohol * drugs 5 etc) 

gg Health Maintenance and Cara 

23 Dental Health 

3^ ' - Foods and Nutrition (health related only) 

Ur Personal Grooming 

1^5 Physical Fitness (weight cda^ol^di^Mng 

figure control)"^ 



Mental Health (self-confidence) 

03 00 Physical Education, General 

05 00 Physical Fitness (exercising, body dynainlcs) 

Oj 00 Individual and Dual Sports 
01 Archery 
Qg Badminton 
09 Bowling 
13 Fencing 231 
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?3 07 IT ' Golf 

2J. (jy^mnastics 

2') Handball 

29 Squash 

33 Tennis 

37 Track and Field 

Hi Wrestling 
09 00 ' Outdoor Recreational Activities 

on Camping 

05 Car Racing 

09 Cycling (bicycla ) 

13 Fishing 

17 ' Hiking 

21 * Hunting and Trapping 

25 ". Ice Skating 

29 Motorcycling 

33 Parachute Jumping and Sky Diving 

37 Riding 

Ul Ri fiery and PiBtol Handling 

li5 Skin and Scuba Diving 

149 Small Craft/Boating 

53 Snowinobl:! ng 

r* = 

57 ' Snowskiing 

6l Surfing 

65 ' Bwinuning 

69 ' Waterskilng 

73 Wilderness Survival 

99 Other 
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Recreation ( Leisure Time Pursuits) 
Hobbies 

Coin ColleGting 

Magic 

Btsmp Collecting 
Tropical Fish 
Other Hobbles 

Gaines 

. Backgaimnon 
Bridge 

Other Card Games 
Chess 

Other G^es 

Travel (include travelogues , planning travel) 
Self Defense 

Judo 

Kajrate 
Team Sports 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Cross Country 

Field Hockey 

Football 

Ice Hockey 

LacrosBe 

Rugby 

Soccer 

o on 

Softball 



23 21 ^^1 ^ Volleyball 
99 , Other 



29 00 


00 


01 


00 


03 


00 




01 




05 




09 




13 


05 


00 






. OT 


00 


09 


00 


f-' 11 


00 




01 








05 


13 


00 


. 15 


00 




= 01 




05 


C 


" 09 




99 


IT 


00 


* 




• id' 


00 


21 


oq 


■ k 


00 








00 




01 



HEALTH PROFESSIONS, RELATED SERVICES AND TECHNOMGIES 
Clinical Social Work 

Dentistry and Related Technologies (| 

Dentistry (D.D.S/, E-M.D,) 
- Dental Laboratory Technology ^^-J^ 

Dental Hygiene 

Dental Assistant 
Hospital and Health C^re AdminiDtration 
Inhalation Th.erapy Technologies 
Medicine (M.D*) and Medical Specialties 
MedicaX TpchnoloEies 
' Medical Lab 

Medical Record 
Mortuary Science 
Nursing and Related Technologies 
I, Nursing, R.N* 

Nursings Practical (L.P*N. ^ L.V/Nj 

Nursing Assistant .(Aide) ^ 

Other Health Aides (Psychiatric , Home, School, 
Optical* Technologies 
Pharaacy 

Public and Environmental Health 
Radiologic Technolo^J X-ray , etc.) 
Rehabilitation 

Occupational Therapy 
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25 25 05 Physical Therapy 

09 Prosthetics and Orthotics 

2? 00 SpeeGh Patholo^ and Audiolo©^ 

29 00 '\ Veterinary Meriicine and Related Technologies 

27 00 00 ^ '\ HO^E ECONOMICS, HU>1AN AND FAMILY DEVELOPmNT 

01 00 \ Home Economics , General 

03 00 Clothing and Textiles 

01 . Design and Fashion 

05 Sewing 

99 ' Other 

Q'j 00 Consumer Educations General 

07 00 Food and Nutrition \ 

^ \ ■ 

01 Food Preparatibng General \ 

05 Cake Decorating 

09 Food Preservation, Canning and Freezing' 

IP 

13 Gourmet Cooking 

17 Natural Foods . 

21 Wine Making ' 

99 ^ . Other 

09 00 Housings Furnishings^ and Equipment 

01 \ Home Decoration 

05 ' Home Furnishings ' ■ 

09 Home Maintenance and Repair 

11 ^ Housing 

99 ' ■ Other 

11 00 ' Humaii Development General 

01 " ' V Child Care and Development 

' • ■ 235 . 



201 , \ 

27 11 05 Fajnily Relationships 

09 =» Personal Development 

13 Hetlreraant Planning 

^ 99 ■ - Other 

13 00 .. _ Personal and Family Finance 

01 , Budge tine 

p5 . Estatr- Planning 

09 ' Income Tmx Preparation 

99 Other 

29 00 '00 INTEKDISOIPLINARY STUDIES 

01 00 = ^ Biological and Physical Sciences 

03 00 Engineering and Other Disciplines 

05 00 Ethnic Studies' 

01 American Indian Studies 

05 Black Studies . 

07 00 General Liberal Arts and Sciences 

09 00 Hunianities and Social Sciences 

11 00 Science Technology and Society 

13 00 Women's Studiek 

31 00 00 LAW 

01 00 Law, General 

03 00 Consumer Law 

05 00 Criminal Law 

07 00 Intei^national Law 

33: 00 00 LIBRARY AND INFORMATTQN SCIENCE 

01 00 Library and Infomation Science, General 
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33 99 . 00 



Other 



35 00 00 

01 00 

03 00 

d5 00 

07 00 

09 00 

11 00 

" 13 00 

99 00 



37 00 00 

01 00 

, 03 00 

\05 00 

. ' 99 00 



MATmiATICS 

Mathematics 5 General 

Algegra 

Arithmetic 

Calculus 

Geometry 

Statistics 

TripQnometry 

Other 

MILITARY SCIMCES 

Aerospace Science (Air Force) 
Militai'y Science ^ (Army ) 
Naval Science (Navy? Marines) 
Other ( specify) 



39 00 00 
01 00 
03 00 
'01 
^03 
05 
07 
09 
11 
13 
1^ 



NATURAL SCIENCES 
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General Science 
Biological Sciences 
Anatomy 

Bacteriology ^ 1 

Biochemistry 

Biolo©f 

Bibmetrics anh Bioitatistics 

Biophysics' 

Botany^ General 

Cell Biology (Cytolo©r, Cell Physiology) 
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39 03 IT Ecolo^ 

19 rfitibryolOBy 

21 EntomQlogy 

23 Genetics 

25 ^ Histolo©^ ' 

2Y . ' Marine Biology 

25 Microbiology 

31 Molecular Biologr 

■ 23 Neuroscicjnces 



35 



39 
Ul 



Nutrition, Scientific (exclude Nutrition in Home 

, Economics and Dietetics) 



Patholog^^ , HumM and Animal 



Pharmacology s Hiunan and Animal 
Physiolo^, Human and Animal 



1^3 Plant PatholOK'^ 

ii5 Plant Pharmacology ' - 

i^Y Plant Phy Biology 

Radiobiolo^ 

51 . Toxicology 

53 Zoology, General 

Q5 00 Physical Sciences General 

01 Chemistry, General (exclude Biochemistry) 

05 Analytical Chemistry 

Og Inorganic Chemistry 

=13 ' Organic Chemistry 

Yi pharmaceutical Chemistry 

21 - Physical Chemistry 

25 " Eajth-Space Sciences , General 

238 
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39 05 27 

29 
31 
, 33. 
35 
37 
39 
hi 
h3 
h5 
hi 
U9 

hi. 00 00 
01 00 
03 00 
05 00 
07 00 
09 00 
11 00 
13 00 
15 00 

99 00 



AstronotreFr \ . 

. Astrophysics 
Atmospheric Bciences and Meteorology 
Geochemistry 
Oeolbsy^' 

Geophysics and Seismology 
Metallurf^ 
Oceanography 
Palaontology 

Physics, General (excludLe riiaphysice) 

Molecular rhysics 

Nuclear Physics 
' ' "' . 

PUBLIC AFFAIRS. SERVICES AND CURRICULA 
City and Conmiunity Planning 
Community Services 

International Puhlic Service (Other than Diplomatic Service) 
Law Enforcement and Corrections 
' Parks and Recreation Management 
Protective Services 
Public Administration/Civil Service 

Social Work and Helping Oervices (other than Clinical 

Social Work) 

Other 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Psycholo©r, General 
Counseling and Clinical Psychology 
Developmental Psychology 

239 
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Ira OT 00 Experiniental Psycholo©r (Animal and Human) 

09 00 Industrial PsychQlogy 

XI 00 . Parapaychology and Psychic Phenomenon 

13 00 Physiological PLiycholo^ 

15 00 PsychometricB 

,17 00 Social Psycholo^ 

19 00 StatiBtibs in Poychology 

99 00 Other 

H5 00 00 RELIGION AND THEOLOGY / 

Ql 00 Bible Study or Religion Related Occupations 

03 00 Bihlical Languages ^, 

05 00 Comparative Religion (other religions) 

00 Philosophy of Religion (see also Social Sciencfcs^ Pliilosophy) 

09 00 Religious Education 

11 00 Religious llistory 

13 00 Religious Music 

15 00 Religious Studies 

17 00 " Theological Professions, General 

99 00 Other 
s 

147 00 00 ' -...^ SAFETY ^ ^> 

01 00 Safety 5 General - 

03 00 Fireanns and Hunting 

05 00 Fii^e Safety 

07 00 Occupational Safety 

09 00 ■ Traffic Safety (include Driver Educailon) 

11 00 Water Safety (include Lifesaving; power boating, etc.) 

99 00 Other 240' 



kg 00 


00 


SOCIAL SCIENCES/SOCIAL STl^IES 


01 


■00 


Social Sciences, General = 


03 


00 


Anthropolo©^ 




01 


Archaeology 




05 


Cultural (Social) Anthropology 




09 


Ethnography 




13 


Ethnology 




IT 


Ethnoscience 




21 


Physical Anthropology 




99 


Other 


05 


00 


Economl OB 




01 


• Business and Industry Economics 




05 

13 


Comparative Economics 
History of Economic Thought 




17 


Money and Banking 




21 


National Income 




25 


Principleo of Economics 




29 


Besource Economics 




99 


Other 


07 


00 


Geography 




01 


Historical Geography 




05 


- " Human (Cultural) Geography 




^ 09 
■ 13 


Physical. Geography 
Regional Geography 




99 


Other 


09 


00 


History 




01 


American History 




05^ 


Loeal Histoid 
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ii9 09 09 

13 
■ IT 



29 
33 
99 

11 00 
01 

Ob 
09 
13 



Modern Hitaory 

U*B* lllntory 
Western Civilisation 
. Nonwestern Civilization 
World Civ ilization 
'World HiGtory 
Other 
PtHlOBOphy 
Ethics 

liifltory of Philosophy 
Introduction to i^hilonophy 
Logic 



17 




MetaphysicD 


21 




Philosophy of Beligion 


25 




Personal Philosophies 


99 




Othc^r 


00 




Politleal flcionce and Governemcnt 


01 




American noverninent 


05 




Citizenshi p 


09 




Comparative Systems 


13 




Current Events 


17 




International Relations 


^1 




Local Government 


25 




PoUtical Parti OB and Public Opinion 


29 




Political Thc-ory 


33 




Public Policy 


99 
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1 ^ 


nn 


SociolOf^ 




01 


Community, The 






Demography 




no 

.13 


Public Opinion and Political Sociology 
Socialization 




IT 


Social Organization 




21 


Social Problems 






Social Stratification 






Social Theory 






Other 


00 


00 


TPAPF TMniiRTRTAL, SERVICE EDUCATION^ OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS 


ni 
ux 


nn 


^ Air Conditionings Refrigeration and Heating 




nn 

WW 


Airline Service Training 




00 


Animal Caret aking, Training and Grooming 




00 


Appliance Repair 




nn 


Automotive Service and Repair 




ni 


- Auto Mechanics 




n^ 


Body and Fender 




nn 

w w 


Aviation Operations 




m 


Aircraft Operations 






Airline Mechanics and Repair 




no 


Ground Operations 


13 


00 


Blueprint Reading 


15. 


00 


Business Machine Maintenance 


17 


00 


Commercial Art OcGupations 




01 


Interior Decorating 




05 


Product Design 
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Qg Window Display 

oy ^ ' Other 

^yf^ ConBtruction and Maintenance Tradus 

- Carpentry . ' 

- y Electricity 
r,; Glazing 
, Masonry 

Painting and Decoratine (include Wallpapering) 

' 21 Plasterinti 
25 ' . Plumbing and Pipe fitting 

29. . Roof 3 no 

2X 00 Custodial Servlups 

23 00 " Diesel Mechanicr. 

25 00 Drafting. 
2Y 00 Electronics 

Communications (see also 09 00 OO) 
. Industrial Jillectronics 

Qg Radio/TV 
gg ■ other 
2g 00 Fabric Maintenance Services 

Dry cleaning 
Laundering 
Qg Pressing 
3^ QQ ^ FloriGtry (Floral DesiGn) 

33 00 Food Services and Quantity Food Occupations 

01 BaXer 

Cook/Chef 

244 
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33 


09 




13 


35 


00 


37 


00 




01 




05 




09 


39 


13 
00 


4l 


00 


1 ^ 


00 




01 




05 




00 




01 




07 


^7 


r\r\ 




00 




01 




05 








13 




17 




21 




99 


51 


00 


53 


00 


55 


00 



Meat Cutter 

Waiter /Waitress 
Furniture Repair and Refinishing ^ 
Graphic Arts 

LithOBraphy 

Photoengraving 

Printing 

Silk Gcreen M^ing 
Heavy Eq^uipment Maintenance and Operation 
Institutional euid Home Services 
Instrument Maintenance and Repair 

Instriunen'ts 

WatehmELklng and Repair 
Leatheworking 

Shoe Manufacturing 

Shoe Repair 
Machine Tool Operation 
Metalwoi^king^ Occupations 

Black sjmi thing 

Qunsm|.thing 

Locksjni thing 

Sheet Metal Working 

Tool and Die Making 

WeldlnE 

Other 

Maritime Occupations 
Ornmentol Horticulture 
Personal Services 
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51 55 01 Bai^ber 

□9 Cosmetologist/Beauty Cultui^e 

"\ 99 Other - ^ 

5j 00 Small Engine Repair (includes motorcycles , povar mot or a ^ 

lawn mowars) 

59 00 Surveying 

gl 00 Textile Production and Fabricatiy^- 

01 DressmakLng (see also Home Economics 

. 05 Taildrini,^ 
99 Other 

6^ 00 Truck Drivinf^^ 

65 00 . ^ Upholsterinc . 

57 00 - Woodworking 

01 Millwork and Cabinet 

99 Oiher 
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INDEX 
A 

Age: distriHution in Central Region* 11,22 

distribution of sample, 11-12 _ _ 

relationship to continuing ^education participation, 
to learning interest, 62, 66 
■ barriers to learning, 77 J8 



1,46 



B 

Barriers to 1 earningr^general , 36-37 

for rural andj urban adults, 70, 72, 73 

for men and wome/lf 74-75 

for participants and non-participants 74 

for different age groups, 77-78 

for occupational groups, 77, 79, 80 

by edutitional background, 81-83 

by incume, 81 , 84, 85 



76 



aSif^^ learning interests and activities, 18^19, 184 

Coolican, P. , 3 . - 

Cost' of adult education activities, 9/ 

or activities by type of provider, 98 

of activities by course credit status, 

adult's preferred course costs, 33-34 

preferred costs and learning interest, 

and learning priority, 55 

and reasons for study, 56 
Credit: adult preference for, 34 

type of credit, 35 

learning activities for, 97 

and course costs, 99 

special assessment, 106-107 



99 
51 



demographic profile of region, 7-8 

Development of continuing education programs, lU/ 
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E 

Educational background: and learning interests, 57-59 
Egner , J . , 1 39.,., 

Employee training needs', 117, 118 
Employer based contfnuing education, llS-124 
Employment in Central Region industries, 25 
Enrollment: -in continuing education activities, 89-90 



Faculty in continuing education programs, 108-109 
, Financial aid prograiiis: of educational institutions, 107 
of eniployers, 122-124 



Hedlund, D. 139 

Higher education: institutions, 14 
Houle, C/, 4 



Income: and learning interests, 62, 67 
Increase in continuing education a'ctivi ties.^ 091 
Information: |)ethods used by'^ adults, 38 
preferred methods, 39-40 

methods used by providers of services, 92-93 
needs of providers, 94 

Interests: general, 27-30 , -a 

of participants and non-pArtici pants 47-49 
of previous participants, 50,52-53 
and preferred costs, 51 , 55 
and educational background, 57-59 
and occupation, 60-62 
of men and women, 62, 65 
of different age groups, 62, 66 
of different income "groups, 62, 67 
for rural and urban adults, 63, 64, 68 

Interview Instrument: design? 8 

needs assessment survey. 148 

Inventory of learning opportunities, 13-14 

/ 

J 

Johnstone , J . , 3«4 



K 
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L 

/ 

Lappin, I . . 4 ' ' ■ 

Learning Activities! defined, 95 

offered by providers in Spring, 1974, 96 
costs, 97-99 - 

Liverright, A. , 4 

M 
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